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Refuge of Oppression. 


From the Newport, (R. I.) Daily News. 
HENRY CLAY. 


ripen or four colored persons, who were probably 
, their small business by some of the hot- 

iuonists in Providence or Boston, have 

) Mr. Clay's body servant, Levi, to run away 

He disippeared on Saturday night, and 

i+ have gone to Boston. Charles, a slave, 

i lony been in this capacity, was liberated 

two years ago by Mr. Clay, end Levi begged that 
ht be placed in that capacity; which favor 
His duties were sim- 


ue (lay cheerfully granted. 


nd to the personal wants of his master, 
his room at night, bring him wa- 
iing, drive him in his daily rides, &c., 
. ‘ ery light, anf nothing in compar- 
the daily labor of every working man at the 
‘ [wo years ago, when Mr, Clay made his 
t the North, he told the boy that as soon as he 
» States, certain persons would tell 
: wis free by law, and asked him what he 
The boy instantly replied that he 
1 that he was free, and that would end 
| he has long been free, to all intents 
irposes, for his duty has been very light, and 
e as good as his master’s, and he never 
was refused a single cent by Mr. Clay. He has al- 
wava b yntented and hippy, and never manifest- 
lisposition to leave his home, He 
. ven coaxed off. as an officious colored 
, le who claims to be a leading 
yeen about here for several days 
1 seen a great deal with this boy ; 
read with ridiculous notions, and 
ito run away froma good home and 
vhich he will no doubt regret. It is 
we to Mr. Clay, as he will be compelled to 
it to attend him home,and it will take them 
une acquainted with each other's 
from this, Mr. Clay has no feeling on 
If he knew that the boy had been se- 
‘ trary to his own inclinations, and desired 
he would feel it his duty to send for him; 
1¢ has voluntarily gone, he has no desire to 
. Of course, Mr. Clay well knew, when 
that, by law, the ,boy would be free 
into the Northern States, He brought 
vant, and notas aslave. The foolish 
f ily regrets his conduct before this. At 
s contemptible business by those who 
1 concerned in it, white or black. 
P.S. Since the above was in type, the boy has 
1 to Mr. Clay from Boston. He states that 
1 followed from Saratoga by certain abo- 
who made overtures to him to run away, 
that he was finally pers 1aded to take the step. 
When he arrived in Bosjon, they paid him $300, and 
w Lhimto goon board a ship that was about 
sailing for Liverpool. This he did not like, and 
ra vat might be done with him, he paid 
them back the money, and has returned in penitence 
to Mr. ¢ who kindly received him. Thus ends 
this small piece of business on the part of these offi- 
abo ihonists,who were actuated by no good mo- 
he boy states, and we are happy to hear it, 
that no colored persons were concerned in the mat- 
- * ” Re tcp unk ndly until by Mr. 
a si 1 and pleasant passage 
gh the world. 7 
From the same. 
Mr. Clay left here for New York last evening, on 
1to Ashland. His health has been mate- 
ed during his visit, and he regrets that 
come here in the first instance, instead of 
¢ Saratoga, as he derived no benefit from the 
7 ’ water at the Springs. He has quietly en- 
h T here, as our citizens have been very 
me n regard to his wishes; had it been pos- 
. t ley would gla lly have paid their respects to 
wiiout an exception, He carries with him the 
of all hearts for his welfare, and may God 
P and keep h n, as he long has been the c yu n- 
re rm hae of all that 18 great and glorious 
, imstitulions of the R yublic. 
> Yorkville (South Carolina) Miscellany. 
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‘SSiry that all strangers (es- 
North) should be ex mined 
+ ascertained. He immediately 
d the proceeding as oppressive 
vinly, and declared himself an uncom- 
p ) ment of slavery from this time forward. 
: ag ~ pipers, a letter to him was dis- 
retention was made of a new Rich- 
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ng to the difficulties and dan- 
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Fr the Rnsta: 
1¢ Boston Catholic Observer. 


PATHER MATHEW. 


mer before the last, we gave our read- 
int published 
publisher 


‘ioe’ ae by Mr. Garrison himself 
ow; vi with, Father Mathew. We also 
WS of the case. We are pleased to 

—_, -<ceptions—and those mere ultra 
idee " e 8 ets —th > entire press of the coun- 
f the - sd F. - rison, and pronounced in fa- 
t the follow ither. Among many articles, we 

Niowing . Ww 
eeum ; ng from the Boston Weekly Mu- 


lew 


Farne R M 


TION 7 


‘THEW AND Mr. Garktson, tar Ap- 
es Mr. Garrison, on his fierce hobb 
0d oat and charged down upon the sieotle 
‘vary. He came out, offered the amiable 
ee ndship and fraternity on the spot, and 
ue slight demur, gave him a regular abolitionist 
ving he vy way more ado! He then withdrew— 
ng he had done for and totally extinguished the 
“PSFahCe Mission ary——now and forevermore. No 
Ty ann vever, followed this piece of chivalry. 
Mes peak without figut®,;no sooner did Father 
mined to be vy \ America, than Mr. Garrison deter- 
brother nh at him. He saw with astonishment his 
‘a ! vanthropist! gathering round his mission 
ae and the praises of two hemispheres, and 
ain e philiatin Hf—TPH go halves with him; [, too, 
aguine the iat o8 ; he shall join me in doing battle 
vited Father ane States.” So he went and in- 
phntfonn ef arene to appear on the abolitionist 
vestern Slane eer: On the anniversary of the 
‘athey § Slave Eaancipation of 1834. ‘The good 
begged rig being accustomed to any violent work, 
wee 7 decline, saying that he had e to do 
that he = the slavery of his countrymen to bottle « 
vhilanas ever laid himself out for any other sort of 
would be the deneermom tay in waitfoe what he knew 
r temperance 
‘ssionary, and then taunted’ b hes wit having sign- 


tus 


low 


ed, along with Daniel O’Connell and others, in 1842, 
an abolition address to the Irish in America. Fa- 
ther Mathew replied that he was opposed, on _prin- 
ciple, to slavery; but that to make a partisan of 
himself, and to descend into the arena of abolition- 
ist warfare, would be to forfeit half his usefulness, 
to lose half the strength of his mission, by arraying 
the passions of men against him; whereas it was al- 
ways his plan to conciliate and win them_over. 
Garrison would not listen to this; but went home 
and blazoned the interview on his paper; vehement- 
ly charging the quiet missionary with inconsistency, 
and wound up by concluding, with a stern compla- 
cency, that Father Mathew’s mission was entirely 
damaged on American ground; that, in fact, there 
was no real philanthropist here but the ‘old original’ 
Garrison! 

This would be a laughable matter, but that it is 
so deplorable. Why should Mr. Garrison seek to 
make Father Mathew fraternise against his will ? 
Why should he be so intolerant as not to let this 
Catholic clergyman alone, to carry on his good work 
in his own way? Even if Mr. Garrison’s way of 
doing good to his fellow-creatures were confessedly 
better and more judicious than that of Father Ma- 
thew, still he would not be justified in trying to force 
| the stranger into that way, Every free voice should 
| be raised to shout down such a tyrannical proceed- 
ing. 
Bat Mr. Garrison’s plan of carrying out a good 
| reform is not better than Father Mathew’s; it ts far 
|infertor. Mr. Garrison is splenetic, fierce and an- 
}compromising. He would rash straight to his aim, 
}as if human nature had only right lines, and no an- 
|gles or sinuosities ; he would trample over Christi- 
janity and the Constitution, and outrage alike the 
| pride and meekness of his fellow-creatures, in his 
|haste to vindicate the great crotchet of his life. 
Father Mathew don’t pretend to any of this terma- 
gant virtue. He is meek, tolerant of human error, 
}and indulgent to human frailty. He does not hate 
}any body; he is even known to have said a distiller 
|was a Christian, and may be saved! He wrestles 
|lovingly with the prejudices and propensities of his 
| fellow-beings, and would rather draw back or move 
laside than trample over them. Garrison, like the 
| north wind in Esop’s fable, would get off the cloak 
| by fierce and steady blowing ;—Father Mathew goes 
lto work like the sun, that melts and overpowers all 
| resistance. 
| Mr. Garrison’s attempt to mike an amilgam of 
|two such agencies as hisown and Father Mithew’s, 
shows his (Garrison’s) strong absurdity. Such men 
| are moral antipodes, and could not work together in 
jany wise, 
| But if Mr. Garrison felt the same conviction, and 
lin challenging Father Mathew had only the purpose 
lof making him inconsistent, and injuring the influ- 
lence he so beneficially exerts on society, we have 
|no words to say what we.think. We cannot be- 
| lieve in such bilious rascality, after all; and merely 
| conclude that Mr. Garrison’s love of tumult and op- 
position has only made him unreasonable and ab- 
'surd, instead of malignant. 

Madame Roland, going to the scaffold, cried ont: 
|<, Liberty! how much injustice and crime are per- 
| petrated in thy name!’ We may often have occa- 
| sion to say the same still, or something like it, when 
| we see how the best -human cause and the highest 

human interests are compromised by human folly or 
jhuman passion, This human passion, like fire, is, 
we are convinced, a good servant, but a bad master ; 
land there are limits beyond which Socrates would 
be only Don ‘Quixote. Which only means, that 
while the cause of liberty is a noble and a good one, 
lextravagance and want of moderation in its advo- 
cates often do it more harm than service. Ifa man 
|is to rage vehemently against the wrongs and crimes 
of humanity, he will have subject for raging all his 
days—and do nothing else. Life is full of cruel 
wrongs and crimes. The slavery of the English 
papers and the Irish paupers is as bad as that of 
|about the same number of black slaves in the South. 
Then there are other European slaveries—look at 
them—and listen to them. The vices, too: why, 
some of these are as degrading, in the aggregate, 
las biack slavery. What need we mention them? 

All these have their earnest denouncers. So that 
|in the great work of human amelioration, Mr. Gar- 
| rison has associates and assistants; who, however, 
| do their work without calling violently on God, or 
kicking the shins of humanity. The Garrisonites 
| are not the only philanthropists, and have no right to 
widen their phylacteries in such a way, or make a 
|noise. Still less—and this is chiefly the end of our 
| observations—are they or he to curse or denounce 
| their brethren who carry on a good work in a good 
| spirit, void of offence against God or min. When 
| negro slavery is done away with—as it will be, in 
| spite of human passion and tamult—the world will 
| be little the better or brighter, if the other workmen 
jin the cause of humanity will not have done their 
|missionary business. Slavery abolition is only a 
little change among the changes for which humanity 

| is sighing. 
Mr. Garrison’s unprovoked attack on the excellent 
\Irish missionary—the stranger, the priest—will only 
|recoil upon himself, and the cause of abolition re- 
| ceive one more opprobrium. The entire press of this 
| country, almost without exception, has brought in its 
verdict on the matter, and pronounced Wm. Lloyd 
| Garrison guilty. 











From the Oneida Whig. 


PATHER MATHEW AND THE ABOLI-. 
TIONISTS. 


Nothing haf occurred of late, so decidedly in 
character, as an operation of Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
and some of his associates, of the Simon Pure abo- 
lition stamp, with Father Mathew. These people 
are for the whole or none, on all occasions. Aboli- 
tion totally eclipses all other subjects. They know 
no other object, perceive no evil to be removed ex- 
cept slavery, would have no laws or religion not ex- 
pressly framed to meet this evil. As some one once 
said of a clergyman who became infected with the 
‘one idea, he could never open his Bible, but a big 
black nigger jumped out. They have also either a 
propensity or a knack of getting into hot water 
with every one who is so unfortunate as to attract 
their regards. 

A few days ago, there was to be a public demon- 
stration of some kind by the abolitionists of Boston. 
An invitation was sent to Father Mathew to take 
a prominent part in it. As he had come to this 
country solely to promote the cause of temperance, 
and was aware of the strong prejudices connected 
with the abolition movement, not only at the South, 
but in all parts of the country, he pradently thought 
it best to decline the invitation, so that his great ob- 
ject might not receive any possible detriment from 
his being in any way mixed up with the conflict be- 
tween the North and South, or those between the 
different classes of anti-slavery men. 

This sensible course the Garrisonites took in high 
dudgeon, and forthwith pitched into Father Mathew 
as they sacs ean, and as they have hitherto done into 
church 


since had so exalted an opinion. This letter the 
Garrisonians forthwith adduce as evidence of hypoc- 


or recreancy on the | 
use, with the charitable intention, no 





of Father Mathew, — 


stamping him with the suspicion, at least, of being 
an ‘incendiary’ at the South. We only notice the 
occurrence, because it strikes us as a case of more 
than ordinary incivility, though perhaps no worse 
than was to be expected of those from whom “it 
comes. 





From the Yarmouth Register. 
‘PATHER MATHEW—FURTHER DEVEL- 
OPMENTS.’ *n 

Such is the startling caption with which the ‘ ma- 
lignant philanthropist ’ papers let off their pent up 
venom and spleen against the * Apostle of Tempe- 
rance”’ From the imposing and high-sounding 
phrase in which the announcemeat was made, we 
were led to expect that tae‘ Apostle’ had been 
found guilty of nothing less than highway robbery 
or treason. Judge then our surprise when the story 
dwindled down to the following insignificant propor- 
tions :-— 

An individaal who rejoices in the name of Robert 
B. Rogers, and who appears to be anxious to im- 
mortalize himself by playing second fiddle to Mr. 
Garrison, obtained an interview with Father Ma- 
thew, and addressed him in the following magnifi- 
cent strain: —‘[ took the pledge from you, sir, be- 
lieving it would give me some influence with a class 
of men whom I had found it hard to reach in the 
temperance movement, and because I considered ita 
personal honor. [ have since heard the report of 
the committee appointed by the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society to invite you to attend the celebra- 
tion at Worcester, to the effect that you have left the 
position you once oceupied with Daniel O’Connell 
and the anti-slavery people of Ireland. lf that re- 
port be correct, I can no longer esteem it an honor 
to retain this pledge.’ Father Mithew here assur- 
ed the fellow that he had not changed his views on 
the slavery question; and explained to him that he 
took no part in the anti-slavery movement, because 
he did not wish to impair the influence which he 
possessed in the temperance cause. Rogers then 
told him that was enough to show that he wished to 
be popular, and piss current with slaveholders. ‘1 
therefore, sir, return the pledge ; and in the name of 
Daniel O'Connell, seventy thousand Irishmen, and 
the American slaves, | protest against the compro- 
mise you have mide with women-whippers and 
baby-stealers.” Rogers said that. Well, he did. 

This Father M ithew very reasonably judged to be 
an insult, and some of the company in the room very 
properly seized the blackguard, and helped him out 
of doors. Whereupon Mr. Robert B. Rogers, in the 
fervor of his feelings, with the just indignation of 
injured innocence firing his minly bosom, wrote 
down for the edification of an admiring and sympa- 
thizing world, an account of an adventure by which 
he has gained such imperishable renown. The pro- 
duction has appeared in the Liberator, accompanied 
by a statement from the editor to the effect that Mr. 
Rogers, aforesaid, is a very worthy, respectable man. 
Garrison should remember that the value of a com- 
pliment in the community depends very much on the 
source from whence it emanates. 

So much for this last grand ‘development.’ If it 
developes any thing, it is the puppyism and effrente- 
ry of a portion of those wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
that are attempting to pass themselves off for reform- 
ers and friends of humanity. The sooner their de- 
formity is unmasked, the better will it be for the 
holy cause which they are using as a stepping-stone 
for their own selfish and unhallowed ends. 

We notice by the Liberator, that Garrison com- 
plains of the minner in which he has been handled 
by the press, in consequence of his fool-hardy course 
in relation to this subject. This is decidedly cool. 
William Lloyd Garrison, the most virulent and foul- 
mouthed calumaiator connected with the American 
press, who has ransacked the territories of speech to 
find language to express the bitter and vindictive 
feelings of his heart—such a man as this complain- 
ing of being called hard names! Verily, this seems 
mirvellously like the pot calling the kettle black, 
and if it were not so sublimely impudent, would be 
the ne plus ultra of the ridiculous, 





From the Providence (Temperance) Diadem. 
PATHER MATHEW VS. MR. GARRISON. 


Most of our readers are, ere this, aware of the 
fact that Mr. Garrison, personally, conveyed to Fa- 
ther Mathew an invitation to attend the celebration 
of the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and 
to participate in the exercises of that occasion. The 
invitation Father Mathew saw fit to decline, and be- 
cause he did so, he has been made the subject of 
much personal abuse, not only in the columns of the 
papers specially in the interest of the abolition and 
no-government movements, but also in those of other 
papers not immediately connected therewith. 

The annexed is from the Weekly Echo, publish- 
ed at New Bedford, and are the closing remarks of 
an editorial upon the one-sided controversy origin- 
ated by Mr, Garrison :— 

‘No one was more desirous that Father Mathew 
should visit this city than ourself. We attended the 
meeting called to extend to him an invitation, and 
acted as its Secretary; but, as we have said, all the in- 
terest we felt in the man, all the moral beauty we 
saw in his character, is clear gone forever. Our only 
wish respecting him now is, that he will keep his old 
priestly carcass out of New Bedford.’ 

We deeply regret that any man, and especially one 
connected with the public press, should have permit- 
ted himself to use language at once so uncourteous 
and so uncalled for as the above presents, and our re- 

ret is the more deep, when we bear in mind the cha- 
racter and philanthropic labors of the great and good 
man to whom it is applied. 

What are the real facts in the case? Father 
Mathew visits this country for a specific ob- 
ject—a purpose to which he has devoted the most un- 
tiring Jabors, and the most disinterested and self- 
denying zeal ; and because he refuses to be diverted 
from the great work in which he is so successfully 
laboring, and to be made the pack-horse of another 
movement, in which, by the way, he feels the live- 
liest sympathies—he is denounced as a soulless and 
selfish man, ‘one who seeks the hosannahs of the 
multitude, and not the welfare of humanity. 

In our opinion, Father Mathew did exactly right 
in declining to participate in the exercises of the oc- 
casion named. He came not among us as the her- 
ald of Abolitionism, but as the apostle of Total Ab- 
stinence ; and the advocacy of the great principles 
to which he is especially committed, and in the ad- 
ministration of the ‘pledge’ to the scores of thou- 
sands who have already received it at his hands, his 
whole time is more than occupied. Had he left the 
legitimate purp6se of his mission,to have participated 
in one sectional enterprise, he must have yielded 
compliance to an innumerable series of similar invi- 
tations, and thereby have greatly interfered with the 
glorious object to which his life and labors are de- 
voted. We honor the man for the stand he has ta- 
ken, and deprecate, in toto, such epithets as the 
Weekly Echo applies to him therefor. 


e of 


Father Mathew came among us as the a 
‘ather ng otal Ab- 


successful advocate of 





Che Liberator. 


FATHER MATHEW...THE GREAT OBJECT 
OF, HIS LIFE. 
Coor, Serine, Columbiana co., Ohio, 
Aug. 26, 1849, } 
To Jamus Havenron, Dublin, Ireland : 

Dear James,—No man in Ireland hag taken a 
deeper interest in the movements of Father Mathew 
than yourself. No man knew him better than your- 
self; none co-operated with him more heartily, and 
with greater devotion. Oft have you put the ques- 
tion to me—When Father Mathew visits America, 
will he cast his influence in favor of the slave or of 
his oppressor? He is here, and you see the result. 
Did you expect any thing else of him? How could 
you, after his treatment of Father Spratt in Dublin? 
Previous to that sad affair, I, with yoursclf and others, 
had believed that Father Mathew was indeed a philan-- 
thropist, and had the interests of his fellow-man at 
heart, rather than those of his sect and his profession, 
as a monk anda priest. But how could any man, 
after that affair, believe that he cared for tempe- 
rance, liberty, peace or human brotherhood, except as 
these could be made subservient to the extension and 
perpetuation of the dominion of the Roman Pontiff 
and the Catholic Church? He showed, in that affair, 
that he would rathersee all Ireland perish in drun- 
kenness, than to have them redeemed in opposition 
to the wishes of the Catholic priests. Himself being 
witness, he never would have opened his mouth in 
favor of temperance, in opposition to the wishes of his, 
fellow monks and priests. Is it strange, then, that 
he should turn his back on the American slaves, when 
he knows that if he were to plead their cause, in this 
country, he would be condemned. by his sect and its 
priests, who, all over the South, are as deeply guilty 
of this giant sin of slave-breeding and slave-trading 
as other sects? Had he opened his mouth for the 
dumb, he well knows that_ he would have been re- 
called from his mission by the superior of his order 
at Rome; and the command of that order he is bound, 
by his vow as a monk, to obey, and he would obey it, 
though all the nation should perish in the sin of 
drunkenness. Nota Catholic priest or church in this 
land has ever, to my knowledge, lifted a voice in fa- 
vor of immediate, unconditional emancipation. In 
this, they have stood side by side of the equally 
guilty Protestant priests and churches. Since I be- 
came acquainted, in your parlor, through Father Ma- 
thew's letters to you and to Father Spratt, with his 
true position in the temperance movement, and with 
the fact that his great aim was to make capital out of 
this righteous cause to promote the interest of his sect 
and of his priestly office,‘I could not but wonder how 
people could laud his philanthropy. The facts of that 
disgraceful business were these, as nearly as I recol- 
lect them :— . 

Father Mathew had often been invited to Belfast, 
to preach temperance there. He never would go, 
because the @atholic Bishop and priests there were 
opposed to it. The people of that city then turned 
to Father Spratt, of Dublin, a Catholic priest also, 
and, I believe, of the same order of Monks as Father 
Mathew. Father Spratt, in connection with your- 
self, the Webbs, Allens, and others, having labored 
with untiring and successful zeal to rescue the peo- 
ple of Dublin from intemperance, Father Spratt and 
yourself were invited to Belfast. You both went, and 
administered the pledge to many thousands; and by 
your earnest and truly divine efforts, roused the pop- 
ulation of that city and vicinity to the importance of 
this holy enterprise. I well know the effect of your 
labors, for letters from Belfast, at the time, gave me 
much information of your doings. 

Did Father Mathew, as a philanthropist, bless the 
mission of Father Spratt to Be-fast, and bid him God- 
speed? No; but as a sectarian priest and bigot, he 
attacked Father Spratt in the public papers of Dub- 
lin, and over his own name condemned him most se- 
verely for going there. The only argument urged 
against Father Spratt was, that he went to Belfast to 
preach temperance, in defiance of the Catholic Bish- 
op and priests of that city and vicinity. I have hi¢ 
letters in my possession, though not where I can at 
this moment lay my hands on them, (They are in 
Philadelphia or Boston.) If I mistake not—anc I 
am very certain I do not—Father Mathew, in his let- 
ter to Father Spratt, tells him, in substance, if he 
had converted all Belfast to teetotallism, it would have 
been as a drop in the ocean, compared to the injury he hatl 
done to the church by going there without the consent of 
the Bishop and priests ; and in a letter, I think to 
yourself, he thanks God that nothing can be done for 
the people of Ireland, except through the priests. Father 
Spratt triumphantly vindicated himself from the sec- 
tarian bigo.ry of Father Mathew, and you yourself 
tried to tecal him to the high and holy platform of 
humanity, as the only ground on which the cause of 
temperance could be carried forward to triumph. 

Such are the facts touching Father Mathew’s treat- 
ment of those who plead the cause of temperance 
against the wishes of his brother monks and priests: 
If he or his admirers deny these facts, or wish to 
have these disgraceful and inhuman letters published 
in this country, in due time theysshall be forthcoming. 
Father Mathew will not dare to deny the facts, or the 
correspondence between him and Father Spratt; it 
made much sensation at the time throughout the king- 
dom, and lowered Father Mathew in the opinion of 
his greatest admirers at the time. Now, the ‘ Very 
Reverend Father” comes here with the full knowledge 
of the bitter hostility of the Catholic priests and peri- 
odicals of the nation to the anti-slavery cause; and 
though, while in Ireland, he could denounce neutral- 
ity to anti-slavery as the greatest sin, yet the moment 
he lands here, and sees the position of his Catholic 
brethren on the slavery question, his lips are sealed, 
and he quotes the authority of Ais God to justify his 
silence in regard to outages which he was among the 
first to denounce, while among those with whor it 
was popular to do so. 

Dear friend, think of Father Mathew in the sa- 
loons of Zachary Taylor, John C, Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, and other slave-traders! See the poor men 
and women who black his boots, wait at his back at 
the table, Srush his clothes, and drive him to and 
from his temperance meetings! They are poor 
imbruted slaves, whom it is a crime punishable 
with death to attempt to raise from a slave to a 
freeman—from a brute toa man, See Father Ma- 
thew waited on by slaves, and he pledged to silence 
touching their wrongs, and justifying himself by an 
appeal to his God! What will you and his friends 








or his God? There are many in this nation who will 
say, if Father Mathew goes through the South, and 
says nothing to rebuke the slaveholders for the out- 
rages they perpetrate upon the slaves, he is a traitor 
to humanity, and not its friend; and if the being 
whom he worships as God sanctions his silence, that 
being is a demon of injustice and cruelty, and not 
the God of justice and the oppressed. Would you 
not say the same? Will you not rebuke Father Ma- 
thew for turning his back on anti-slavery in this 
country, as you did in Dublin, when, in 1846, you 
rebuked him for turning his back on the cause of 
temperance, in connection with the mission of Father 
Spratt and yourself to Belfast? Do let us hear from 
the friends of the slave in Ireland and Britain as to 
what you think of Father Mathew’s course here. 
Will the anti-slavery friends and societies of Scot- 
land, England and Ireland sustain him in his silence 
touching the wrongs of three millions of slaves in 
this land? Do let us hear from you at once; let him 
know what his friends at home think of his course, 
before he is forever disgraced, dishonored, degraded, 
beyond hope of redemption. 

Never was there a time in the history of Roman- 
ism, in which its interests were in greater peril. 
The Pope driven from temporal power, and needing 
the aid of every monk and priest at his command, 
and striving once more to set his heel upon the necks 
of his Italian subjects ; Father Mathew comes to this 
country, to use his influence as the ‘ Apostle of Tem- 
perance’ to enlist the sympathies of slaveholding 
republicans in favor of the waning fortunes of the 
Pope and his sect. His arrival on our shores is at a 
critical moment, and he would rather see this nation 
perish in drunkenness, and the slave perish in his 
chains, than defeat the object of his mission in behalf 
of the tyrant to whose fortunes he has pledged body 
and soul. What would the millions of Italians, Ve- 
netians, Hungarians and Germans, who are strug- 
gling against spiritual and political despotism, say of 
Father Mathew’s mission, if they were here? He 
and all his brother priests denounce those millions 
struggling for liberty as enemies of God and good 
order, because they would cast off the tyranny of 
the Pope and his minions. Is it any wonder that he 
should give the cold shoulder to the friends of liberty 
and the haters of oppression here ? 

I say not these things because of my Protestant 
predilections. I prefer a teetotal, anti-slavery, anti- 
war Popery, to a drunken, slaveholding, war-making 
Protestantism. Protestantism in America is hardly less 
inimical to liberty and humanity than is Popery in 
Europe. But will not you and other friends of the 
slave let us hear what you think of Father Mathew’s 
course ? 

I am ina beautiful grove, where we are holding a 
Convention, in which the following, among other res- 
olutions, are being discussed : 


Whereas, the Federal Constitution deprives the 
federal government of power to abolish slavery in the 
States; and, , 

Whereas, it holds three millions of slaves amena- 
ble to its jurisdiction, but gives no protection to their 
persons or their labor; and, 

Whereas, it binds all the people of the land to 
hold the slaves in horrible durance, while the slave- 
holders commit upon their persons whatever outrages 
their avarice, revenge and lust prompt them to com- 
mit; and, 

Whereas, it converts all the national domain into 
a hunting ground for slaveholders ; and, 

Whereas, it authorizes Congress to declare war, 
issue letters of marque and reprisal, raise and support 
ariries, and to commit all the cruelties and murders 
essential to the existence of war; therefore, 

Resolved, That treason against the Constitution 
and government of the United States is obedience to 
God; and we hereby pledge ourselves to use our ex- 
ertions to induce the people of this land to renounce 
their allegiance to the government, and by bloodless, 
Christian means to seek its overthrow. 

This has been discussed for hours, and adopted 
without a dissenting voice. There is no dispute in 
this nation as to the meaning of the Constitution in 
regard to the above particulars, as it is construed by 
its only authorized expounders. Even our Free Soil- 
ers admit that it does bind them to hold the male and 
female slaves of Old Zach and all others, while he 
inflicts on their persons whatever outrages his brutal 
lusts prompt him to perpetrate. Other resolutions 
have been adopted, to the effect— 

That fidelity to natural justice and equity, respect 
for humanity and Christianity, and reverence for the 
true God, demand that we should be infidels and 
atheists to a religion and God that ever did or ever 
can sanction war or slavery, 

I am aceused of being an infidel, and atheist, and 
anarchist, because I will not bow down before a Con- 
stitution, a Bible, or a God, that warriors, and slave- 
holders and abettors, say sanctions war and slavery. 
I count it all honor to be found worthy to be called 
an infidel, and an atheist and anarchist, by such evil- 
doers. I cannot be a Christian, a worshipper of a 
God of justice and love, or an honest man, and re- 
ceive as truth any thing which sanctions such self- 
evident wrongs. ‘Whatever is opposed to self-evident 
truth is a self-evident falsehood. As I believe in- 
stitutions are for men, not men for institutions, I say 
perish all books, constitutions, governments and reli- 
Bions, that cannot exist without inflicting death or 
slavery on man. HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

Sarem, Aug. 30, 1849. 

P. 8S. Ihave delayed forwarding the above. I find, 
dear James, that Wendell Phillips has, in the Libera- 
tor just come to hand, a letter to thee about Father 
Mathew. But as his refers not to the facts to which 
I allude, I will forward mine to the editor, and leave 
it to him to insert it or not, as he shall think the 
cause of the slave demands. Dearly as I love the 
cause of teetotalism, I desire that the spell of Father 
Mathew’s influence may be broken in this land, sim- 
ply because that influence, himself being witness, all 
goes to give respectability and influence to the vilest 
thieves the sun ever shone upon—i. ¢., MAN-STEALERS. 
I would have you aware of the fact, that the Whigs 
are trying to make capital out of Father Mathew, to 
give popularity to their idol, Zachary Taylor, and to 
their slaveholding administtation. It is solely for 
this they are’to have him to be the guest of that mon- 
ster of blood and crime, in Washington. Then the 
slaveholders will use him to bolster up their falling 
reputation, unless they become too angry with him 
for what he said in 1842. Do you wonder how Fa- 
ther Mathew can be used to sustain slavery and the 
slaveholding government and President? You would 





in Ireland an@Britain sey—what can you say for him 


see how it is done, if you were here. It is humiliat- 


ing to see Father Mathew thus made an instrument 
in the hands of slaveholders to enhance and perpetu- 
ate the horrors of American slavery. Thank God! 
our fathful Garrison, and the friends of the slave in 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Ohio, and else- 
where, have been able to meet this crisis. ‘Slavery is 
a test question to Father Mathew, to the Bible, the 
Constitution, and what are called religion and God 
among men. * H.C. W. 








*‘SHAM-ROCK.’ 
To Mr. Wa. L. Gaxnison : 

Estreemep Farenp or Humantrry,—I am informed 
that the Patrick of Popery, who is the Paul of Tem- 
perance, and the Peter of Anti-Slavery, has accepted 
an invitation from the Sons of Temperance here in 
the Old Colonjgto visit the place where rests the 
‘ Blarney-Stone’ of the Pilgrims. 

Time was—and that not long ago—when it would 
have afforded me peculiar pleasure to see and hear 
the ‘ Great Apostle.” But, I must confess, my feel- 
jings, in this respect, have undergone a decided 
change. 

It seems almost a pity to tell the truth, when, by 
its promulgation, so great a man as Father Mathew 
is made to look so despicably small. But still, the 
truth should live, whatever else may die. 

On that ‘ Blarney-Stone’ were kindled the first fires 
of freedom. ‘ Blarney’ or no blarney, that hallowed 
rock was intended by our sainted sires to be the 
stepping-stone to liberty. Though it may have come 
short of the®mark, let no Irishman again deride it, 
until the Irish idol, Father Mathew, shall first be 
raised from the slough into which he has haplessly if 
not hopelessly fallen. 

That anti-slavery Peter—timid, faithless, false !— 
his ear was quick to hear, his eye to see the wrongs 
and sufferings of America’s bondmen, while safely 
anchored on the Emerald Isle. His tongue was lim- 
ber, free to plead the bondman’s cause, while there, 
But ah, how changed! Now, in the land where 
slavery’s plague-spot rests, and where it is unfashion- 
able to be an abolitionist—now is the time to beard 
the lion in his den. Hark! hear you Slavery's lion 
roar? No, all is still—and so is Father Mathew; 
deaf, blind and dumb—his anti-slavery for ever gone ! 
But then, he wouldn't advocate the wrong, (!) al- 
though the Book doesn’t condemn it. He would 
have us think that he is somewhat better than the 
Bible, Negative goodness that, and safe to carry 
South! Can it be Farner Marnew? 

The Great Apostle’s mission has lost much of its 
efficacy; how much, we know not—’tis incalculable. 
If, in his haste to gain the slave States, he lack the 
time to visit Plymouth, he’s excused. The Sons of 
Temperance may find a way to do without him. Let 
him go South as fast as steam will speed him, per- 
form his duty there by steam, if practicable; then 
hurry home by steam! Sic transit gloria Hyberniac! 

Plymouth, Aug. 30, 1849. ALLAN, 





‘ BITTERNESS ’ 

‘Men are so different, even good and true men, 
in their personal temperament, their modes of feeling, 
reasoning, and judging, that moral bitterness, in its 
generic sense, will not bea state, or exercise of the 
same precise quality in their minds, Some persons 
will take as bitterness in general, what others will 
only look upon as faithfulness or just indignation. 
And then, in the particular case to which the word 
is to be applied, different views and judgments will 
be formed of the man, his provocations, auties, cir- 
cumstances, and the real import of his words and ac- 
tions. Accordingly, as one declares that he vas bit- 
ter, another will receive the declaration as no better 
than a real slander. And so it must of necessity be. 
It is impossible so to settle the meaning of this word 
bitterness as to produce any exact unity of apprehen- 
sion under it, and the same is true of the great mass of 
words employed in morai and spiritual uses. We think 
we have the same idea in them, or rather, (which is 
more likely,) we think nothing about it; but we find 
continually, that when we come to particular uses, 
we fall into disagreements, often into protracted and 
serious controversies: and whether it be said that the * 
controversy is about words or things, it is always a 
controversy about the real applicability of words.’ 

There is much truth in the above passage from the 
ingenious Preliminary Dissertation on the Nature of 
Language in Dr. Bushnell’s recent theological work, 
‘God in-Christ.’ It seems to me that it should be 
sufficient to clear up the difficulty between abolition- 
ists and right minded and reasonable opponents. 
There are excellent people—truly excellent and sin- 
cere—who think the abolitionists bitter; the words 
fanatic and abolitionist are almost interchangeable 
with them. I do not doubt they are honest in their 
belief, and I can easily understand how, by reading 
the language of abolitionists about slavery, without 
examining slavery itself, they can easily and honestly 
adopt the idea. The question to be put to them is, 
Have you an adequate conception of what slavery 
is—have you a realizing idea of what kind of a che- 
racter it must be, who, knowing what slayery is, fails 
to oppose it with all his might? ‘Some persons will 
take as bitterness what others will only look upon as 
faithfulness or just indignation,’ says Dr. Bushnell. 
Apply this to the case in hand, and the difference will 
be found to be, that the first class have no realizing 
sense of the subject in debate. I defy any one, for 
instance, to read Foster's ‘ Brotherhood of Thieves,’ 
or Pillsbury’s ‘Church as it is,’ made up, 48 they 
are, of the words of American clergymen, and say 
that any language can be used too bitter for the con- 
duct of such men, provided he has an adequate con- 
ception of what slavery is. When our opponents 
proceed thus to charge us with being actuated by & 
spirit of hatred and malignity in the use of severe 
language, they are advancing a very improbable theo~ 
ry, for the circumstances of the case are such as to 
justify and even require of a righteous indignation 
the fullest liberty of speech. 

Will not these considerations help to solve the case 
of Father Mathew, that has been exciting 0 much 
fierce debate? Have those who sincerely that 
the abolitionists have been bitter towards Father Ma- 
thew, any of them, a realizing sense of what it is that 
Father Mathew has, or rather has not, done, a clear 
idea of what as an honest and fearless man, still more 
as a distinguished man, and yet more, as an avowed 
philanthropist, it was his bounden duty todo? When 
they have attained aclear idea on these points, I think 
they will find it hard to point out any language that 
has been used by abolitionists which can be called 
bitter or harsh. 

It is instructive to see to what shifts our enemies 


that we are unwilling that any good should bedone, 
except it be done in precisely our way, and that thus 
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factiousness, endeavoring to destroy the influence of 
a cause in which their whole 
hearts are engaged—a thing worthy of the liberal and 
enlightened notions of Reform, and the intimate 
knowledge of the spirit and real character of reform- 
ers, which that intelligent print always discovers. I 
would, however, with due respect for its superior 
wisdom, suggest the perusal of some good treatise on 
mental philosophy; it need not go beyond tirat 
most respectable school of ‘common sense’ philoso- 
phers, to see whether this theory be in all respects 
tenable. It may perhaps discover that it ismaking of 
an abolitionist a very nor-deseript kind of animal, 
according to the usual laws of the human mind; and 
the Advertiser is bound to discountenance any in- 
novations in philosophy, even in the attributing of 
such generous and liberal motives of conduct as it 
most delights in. 

Another paper whose pandering to the vulgar. tastes 
of vulgar readers brings disgrace upon the cause of 
Reform which it professes to espouse—the Chronot 
type—explains the conduct of the abolitionists by 
pretending to believe that they are actuated solely by 
a love of fame, and therefore will not tcierate any re- 
former who does not help to build up their reputa- 
tion. The objection would be more worthy of notice 
if it were more honestly made; but nobody has had 
better opportunity than the editor of that paper to 
know that the whole course of abolitionists gives the 
lie to it. It is a piece of argument that he of all men 
should not have taken. 

I do not agree with Dr. Bushnell in thinking it so 
impossible for men to come to an agreement upon the 
meaning of terms in morality. Let mén but agree in 
having adequate ideas of the moral or immoral act 
that is in controversy, and the moral sense is not so 
very different in different individuals that they will 
not, if they are honest, come to an agreement upon 
the terms with which to characterise it. * 

——$—$—$__—_< 
CORRECTION. 
Frienp GARRISON : 

In the letter of Wendell Phillips to James Haugh- 
ton, of Dublin, I find the following language— And 
so the true apostolic successor of Peter and Paul is 
disarmed, and cries out, “We ought to obey man, 
rather than God!" Now, isit right, in such a case, 
to exclude Silas, and substitute Peter? Then, why 
not excuse Paul, and leave Peter to battle alone? 
Herein lies the error :—Father Mathew is styled— 
very properly, too—‘the apostle of temperance’ ; 
some of his friends have, consequently, christened 
him Paul. This is erroneous, palpably so; and friend 
Phillips has inadvertently fallen into this error, inas- 
much as he refers to Father Mathew as ‘ the true apos- 
tolic successor of Paul,’ as well as Petey. The slave 
power can never disarm the true successor of Paul. 
‘Timid Peter’ it should have been, and nothing else. 
Any Peter may be a teetotaller; it requires a Paul to 
make an abolitionist—that Father Mathew is not. 

Yours, for the honor of Paul, 
OLD COLONY. 





Veen the Herkimer (N. Y.) Freeman. 
FATHER MATHEW NON-COMMITAL ON 
SLAVERY. 


It appears from credible testimony that Father 
Mathew, the great Irish apostle of Temperance, 
and the supposed uncompromising friend of suffering 
humanity every where, now that his feet tread the 
soil of this ‘land of the free,’ refuses to show his 
hand on the subject of slavery. 

It seems that the Committee of Arrangements, ap- 
pointed by the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society to make 
preparations for celebrating the anniversary of the 
West India Emancipation, addressed to Father M. 
a letter of invitation to attend and participate in the 
celebration. Ww. L. Garrison, we understand, was 
one of the men selected to present the said letter. 
At that interview, Father Mathew is reported to have 
said, amongst other things, that he had as much as 
he could do to save men from the slavery of intem- 
perance, without attempting to overthrow any other 
kind of slavery ; that it would not be proper for him 
to commit himself on the slavery question under 
present circumstances ; and that, though he was not 
in favor of slavery, and could not think of advocating 
it, he did not know that there was any specific in- 
junction against it in the Scriptures. 

This is the man who, a few years ago, solemnly 
protested against this horrible system of robbery and 
crime, by signing an address from the people of Ire- 
land to their countrymen in this country, denouncing 
American Slavery as a ‘ foul blot, ‘an unnatural in- 
vasion of inalienable rights,’ and calling upon them 
to unite with the Abolitionists for its overthrow. But 
by some means, not so unaccountable after all, as 
some might suppose, this world-renowned champion 
of human rights has suddenly suffered ‘a change to 
come over the spirit of his dream’ sine his arrival to 
our shores, He-could record his protest against the 
erying wrong when beyond the reach of its influence ; 
when three thousand miles of ocean separated him 
from it, and there was no danger of its affecting his 
reputation. 

Is there no virtue, no integrity amongst men suf- 
ficient to withstand the corrupting influence of the 
Slave Power? Who would have thought Father 
Mathew could have been bribed or deceived into si- 
lence, even in regard to the crushing system of Am- 
erican bondage, to say nothing of his virtually sum- 
moniag the word of God to its support? Can it be 
improper, under any circumstances, for an honest 
man to commit himself against a oar of bald and 
haggard oppression? A system which he acknow}- 
olan: aha and would not think of advocating it, 
though he thinks the Bible, which he recognizes as 
the word of God, does not prohibit it. 

Pursuing such a course, Father Mathew may in- 
duce thousands to sign the pledge, and thus do 
some good, but the result of his visit to this country 
must be evil on the whole. In thus turning his back 
upon the slave, after having, under other circumstan- 
ces,solemnly protested against that system which holds 
him in bondage, he furnishes the evidence that he is 
to be trusted no where. If a slaveholding public 
sentiment brought to bear against him, can render it 
improper for him to lift up his voice for the oppress- 
ed, or even commit himself in their favor, an equally 
strong and popular rum selling public sentiment 
would make it improper for him to commit himself 
against the traffic in hquid fire, and in favor of human- 
ity degraded by its influence. * 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
PATHER MATHEW’S DEPENDERS. 

If any thing can make the ‘Irish Apostle’ asham- 
ed of his own weakness and error in throwing away 
his honor, his principles and integrity, for the favor of 
American slaveholders, the defence which he has re- 
ceived from the public press must doit. The vilestand 
most profligate papers—the most bitter haters of re- 
form, the maligners of humane reformers, are gen- 
erally the most loud-mouthed of his apologists, and 
in denunciation of the abolitionists for presuming 
him to Be an honest man, who would gladly perform 
the duty he had counselled for others. I with 
very few i these apologies are nothing but 
the ebullition of a hatred to the anti-slavery cause 
and its leading friends, ever ready to b out at 
the slightest occasion. 

In thus i ing his anti-slavery faith, and break- 
ing fellowship with the abolitionists, Father Mathew 
has virtually thrown himself into the hands of the 
enemies of freedom, to be used as a bulwark of 
American slavery and negro hatred, anda foe to our 
cause. H> has won the praises of Os eg lg 
sighted, temporising and unprincipled men, but 
dearly has he paid for that worse than worthless 
praise, in the loss of the respect and admiration of 
the good, fearless, straight-forward and consistent 
men, of all faiths and parties, and we believe still 
more, in the loss of his self-respect and conscious 
rec 








Had Father Mathew accepted the invitation which 
has been the cause of so much controversy, he would 
have established a precedent which must have di- 





to his old master contains intelligence as unexpected 
as it is gratifying. It is expressed with rare felicity, 
and will add to thg solid reputation of the wr-ter. 
From Douglass’s North Star. mn 
TO CAPT. THOMAS AULD, FORMERLY MY 
MASTER. 
No. 4 Atexanper Sr., Pea ’ 
September 34, 1849. 

Dear Stn :—I propose to celebrate this, the llth 
anniversary of my escape from your dominion, by 
em to you a friendly epistle on the subject of 
slavery. . 

I do this partly with a view to the fulfilment of a 
promise I made you on this day one year ago, and 
partly to neutralize certain charges which I then 


brought you. 
Ungrateful and unjust as thaps, deem me, 
I should despise myself if I could wilfully malign 


the character even of a slaveholder; and if, at any 
time, I have appeared to you guilty of such conduct, 
you have greatly misapprehended me. I can say, 
with a clear conscience, in all that I have ever writ- 
ten or spoken respecting yourself, I have tried to re- 
member that, though I am beyond your power and 
control, [ am still accountable to our common Fath- 
er and Judge,—in the sight of whom I believe that I 
stand acquitted of all intentional misrepresentation 
against you. Of course, I said — hard things re- 
specting yourself; but all has been based upon what 
I knew of you at the time | wasa slave in your family. 
Of the past, therefore, I have nothing to take back ; 
but information concerning you and your household, 
lately received, makes it unjust and unkind forme to 
continue the style of remark, in regard to r 
character, which I primarily adopted. I have 

told by a person intimately acquainted with your af- 
fairs, and upon whose word I can rely, that you have 
ceased to be a slaveholder, and have emancipated all 
your slaves, except my poor old grandmother, who is 
now too old to sustain herself in freedom; and that 
you have taken her from the desolate hut in which 
she formerly lived, into your own kitchen, and are 
providing for her in a manner becoming a man and 
a Christian. 

This, sir, is good news; it is all the more gratify- 
ing to me, since it deprives the pro-slavery public of 
the North of what they deem a powerful argument a- 
gainst me, and the abolitionists generally. It proves 
that the agitation of the subject of slavery does not 
hinder, if it does not help, the emancipation of 
slaves at the South. I have been frequently told 
that my course would have an unfavorable influence 
upon the condition of my friends and relatives in 
your possession; and the common argument against 
abolitionists may be stated as follows: Let slave- 
holders alone, and they will emancipate their slaves ; 
and that agitation only retards the progress of the 
slave’s liberation. It is alleged that the slavehold- 
er is induced to clutch more firmly what is attempt- 
ed to be wrested from him. To this argument, your 
case is a plain contradiction. If the effect of anti- 
slavery agitation were such as is thus alleged, you 
would have been among the first to have experienced 
it; for few slaveholders in this land have had a larg- 
er share of public exposure and denunciation than 
yourself; and this, too, from a quarter most calcula- 
ted to annoy, and to provoke resentment. All this, 
however, has not prevented you from nobly dis- 
charging the high duty you owed alike to God and 
to the slaves in your possession. I congratulate you 
warmly, and I rejoice most sincerely, that you have 
been able, against all the suggestions of self-interest, 
of pride, and of love of power, to perform this act of 
pure justice and humanity. It has greatly increas- 
ed my faith in man, and in the latent virtue even of 
slaveholders. I say latent virtue, not because I think 
slaveholders are worse than all other men, but be- 
caus®, such are the power and influence of education 
and habit upon even the best constituted minds, that 
they paralyze and disorder, if not destroy their mor- 
al energy; and of all persons in the world, slave- 
holders are in the most unfavorable position for re- 
taining their power. It would be easy for me to 
give you the reason of this, but you may be presum- 
ed to know it already. 

Born and brought up in the presence and under 
the influence of a system which at once strikes at 
the very foundation of morals, by denying—if not 
the existence of God—the equal brotherhood of 
mankind, by degrading one part of the human family 
to the condition of brutes, and by reversing all right 
ideas of justice and of brotherly kindness, it is al- 
most impossible that one so environed can greatly 
grow in virtuous rectitude. 

You, however, sir, have risen superior to these un- 
hallowed influences, and have added another strik- 
ing proof to those already existing, that the heart of 
the slaveholder is still within the reach of the truth, 
and that to him the duty of letting ‘ the oppressed go 
free,’ is not in vain. 

I shall no longer regard you as an enemy to free- 
dom, nor to myself—but shall hail you as a friend to 
both. Before doing so, however, I have one reason- 
able request to make of you, with which you will, I 
hope, comply. It isghis: That you make your con- 
version to anti-slavery known to the world, by precept 
as well as example. A publication of the facts relat- 
ing to the emancipation of the slaves, with the rea- 
sons that have Jed you to this humane act, would 
doubtless prove highly beneficial to the cause of 
freedom generally—at the same time that it wouid 
place yourself in that high estimation of the public 
mind to which your ——- conduct justly enti- 
tles you. I think you have no right to put your can- 
die under a bushel. Your case is different in many 
respects from that of most repentant slaveholders. 
You have been publicly and peculiarly exposed be- 
fore the world for abeing a slaveholder; and, since 
you haye ceased to be such, a just regard for your 
own standing among men, as well as a desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of a deeply injured people, re- 
quires you to make known your sentiments on this im- 
portant subject. It would be truly an interesting and 
a glorious spectacle to see master and slave, hand in 
hand, laboring together for the overthrow of Ameri- 
can slavery. Iam sure that such an example would 
tell with thrilling effect upon the public mind of this 
section. We have already had the example of 
slaves and slaveholders side by side battling 
for freedom; but we yet lack a master working 
by the side of his former slave on the anti- 
slavery platform. You have it in your power 
to supply this pone and if you can bring 

ourself to do so, you will attain a larger degree of 
Lapplanes for yourself, and will confer a greater bles- 
sing onthe cause of freedom, than you have already 
done by the generous act of emancipating your own 
slaves. With the example before me, I shall not de- 
spair of yet having the pleasure of giving you the 
right hand of fellowship on the rtp ds tform. 

Before closing the present letter, I wish to set 
you right about a matter which is, perhaps, of small 
importance to yourself, but is of considerable con- 

uence to me. 

n your letter, written three years ago, to Mr. A. 
C. C. Thompson, of Wilmington, respecting the va- 
lidity of my narrative, you complained that I failed 
to mention your intention to emancipate me at the 

_ a erin failure is as follows: 

ou will remember your promise to emanci 

me preceded my frst attempt to escape ; and a 
then told me that you would have emancipated me, 
had I not made the attempt in question. If you ask 
me why I distrusted your promise in the first in- 
stance, I could give you many reasons; but the one 
that wei most with me was the passage of a law 
in Maryland, throwing obstructions in the way of 
emancipation; and I had heard you refer to that law 
as an excuse for continuing your slaves in 
and, supposing the obstructions alluded 


prove 
upon fight : ft me. 
life of slavery. none tive cipeentio® Nib Ve sit: 
isfactory. I donot what I have done, but rather 
rejoice in it, as well for your “sake as mine. 

theless, I wish to be fairly understood, and have, 
therefore, made the explanation. 

I shall here conclude this letter, by agdin express- 
ing my sincere gratitude at the i 
with which your name is now associated—and by 
Tepeati pegs ed nye hdenge) veer Aer 
tify tape rele tele SO freedom, to 
which, since I left your service, I have been most 
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respectable citizens, and long before the hour 
which it was i the 


the proceedings, in 
to the meeting Mr. Brown, 
hard task- 


very gracefull 
Such portidns of the history of Mr. Brown as had 
reached the public through the medium of a history 
of his eventful life and adventures, printed and ex- 
tensively circulated in London, and other parts of 
England, and partially in this country, created rather 
an intense interest in his behalf, and not less towards 
the suffering class of which he so lately formed an 
item. The details of his life of slavery, the harrow- 
ing relations of his sufferings, bodily in his own 
person, in the extreme of hardship, under the burn- 
ing lash of a villain overseer, and mental, in behold- 
ing that same hardship, and that same clotted whip 
raising in bloody weals the flesh of helpless woman, 
and that woman his mother, his daring plan of es- 
cape from slavery, and his determined and success- 
ful execution of it—hunted by bloodhounds, brute 
and human, starved and exhausted, sleepless and 
shelterless, for days and nights, or lying in the woods 
and open prairies, in cold, and hunger, and naked- 
ness, achieving at last in his own person the triumph 
of perseverance in the cause of freedom ; at last ef- 
fecting his escape toa free State, and shaking off 
for ever the fetters of servitude. There was much 
of romance about the man and his story, and no 
small interest was excited in his appearance. Mr. 
Brown is a man of color, his mother being kidna “8 
and made a slave on the lands of a rich Soehel er, 
who followed the various callings of doctor, miller, 
store merchant, and farmer, in Lexington, Kentucky. 
His father was a white man, and well connected. 
Mr. Brown’s nel is prepossessing. He _ pos- 
sesses little of the Nubian or negro cast of head and 
features ; his forehead is good, and well developed 
in the frontal formation, and his figure erect aud 
ceful. His language is strictly grammatical, and 
is style correct and energetic. Apart from some 
few American idioms, which in America would per- 
haps be deemed graces, his eloquence is that of a 
well-taught and unaffected speaker. He certainly 
seemed to the rare faculty of keeping alive 
to the last word he uttered the undivided attention of 
his auditory. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings with a few 
brief prefatory remarks, He said he was there for 
the purpose of introducing to the meeting a man 
who for twenty years had been subject to the stripes 
on the body and the mental manacles imposed on 
the soul of man by the curse of slavery. Who 
could hear the abominable combination of ideas em- 
braced in the words human slavery, that would not 
feel within him the necessity of making every effort 
to abolish a system so atrocious, so abhorrent to hu- 
man reason, so abominable in the sight of the God of 
all Christians? (Hear, hear.) But would it be believ- 
ed that men were found who attempted to justify the 
system of human slavery by arguments deduced 
from the sacred writings? But he (the chairman) 
would ask, what connection could exist between the 
divine teachings of the Savior, and the atrocious 
system which severed husWfiand from wife, mother 
from child, and subjected fellow-beings to treatment 
more cruel than was given to the beasts of the field, 
and made (as it was nothing less) wretched man the 
arbiter of the life of his fellow-worm, to buy and to 
sell and dispose to the highest bidder of the persons 
of his fellow-creatures, who were in a thousand in- 
stances found gifted with souls and minds, with en- 
ergy and genius far superior to those of the grovel- 
ling and sensual brutes who impiously dared to ar- 
rogate to themselves a right of ownership and traffic 
in human beings, far elevated above them in all that 
constitutes the moral standard of manhood and ex- 
cellence. (Cheers.) He would beg to introduce to 
them Mr. Brown, (here Mr. Brown rose and stepped 
forward, and was received with loud and cordial 
cheers,) and he would leave it to the meeting to de- 
cide (when they had heard him) whether he was 
one upon whom the brand of chattel ownership 
could be placed by an impious slave-owner. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Webb then came forward and read some pas- 
sages from the Anti-Slavery Standard, in the hignest 
degree complimentary to Mr. Brown’s talent and 
sterling worth. These extracts were received with 
loud cheers by the meeting. 

Mr. Brown, the emancipated slave, then came for- 
ward in front of the platform, and was received with 
repeated rounds of the warmest and most cheering 

Jaudits. He bowed in graceful and evidently 
Preartfelt acknowledgment, and said, that in general 
persons appearing before an enlightened public au- 
dience, such as he had the honor to address, were 
enabled to sustain their part, and felt less the hesita- 
tion consequent on so prominent a position, by the 
knowledge in themselves that they perhaps possess- 
ed something in the shape of acquirement or capabil- 
ity to recommend them. (Hear, hear.) The best 
acc towards that certainly was a liberal cdu- 
cation, but that blessing he unfortunately had not 
been born to enjoy. The little he in the 
shape of acquirement was the result of unaided and 
laborious exertion. (Cheers.) It could not be other- 
wise, for twenty of his best and youngest years had 
been spent, not under the gentle guidance of a pre- 
ceptor, but under the bitter lash of the taskmaster, 
in hopeless and helpless slavery. (Cheers.) He now 
but came before enlightened meeting, to lay 
within their view a simple statement of the miseries 
and suffering entailed on one unha section of 
their fellow-creatures, who were e the subjects 
of the tyranny and caprice of men calling themselves 
Christians, and boasting of freedom; and when he 
had done, if he only succeeded in impressing all 
who heard him with even a faint notion of the un- 
christian barbarity of the slave system of the Ameri- 
can States, he would feel that he had done much— 
feeling convinced that no truly Christian assembly, 
once convinced of even a part of the horrors of that 
system, would hesitate for a moment one and all to 
exert every faculty for the purpose of denouncing, 
and, if ible, overturning such a vile outrage 
a ’s law, and human reason and feeling. 
He knew that he addressed many who stil] held in 
revered remembrance a man now departed, whose 
life was one continued and noble struggle for the 
religious and civil liberty of his native land—Daniel 
O'Connell. (Loud and repeated cheers.) Mayhap 
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to read, and then cruell because they 
do not know of the laws of the different States, 
made to and oppress them. 

* How long! oh Lord! how long’ wilt thou suffer 
such cruelties to this people? My heart. 
sickens at the conti injustice to the African race 
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to such a point, and not wishing to lose two such fine 
victims, wrote for the child, and had it restored to 


the mother, saying he never intended to te 
them. The father and mother were peta ee pg 


A if the child ~~ left with her 
for his was grant- 
wretched 


ther designed the fearful tragedy which was after- 
wards put into execution. ith her own hands she 
stabbed the infant to the heart, and then handed the 
knife to her husband, who at once plunged the blade 
into the bosom of the woman, who bared her breast 
for the blow, and finished by sheathing the yet warm 
and dripping weapon in his own body. (Sensation.) 
These were solemn and melancholy facts. Who 
would say that this terrible act was the result 
of the want of refined feeling? The deed showed 
that even the prostrate and trampled slaves of Amer- 
ica were found capable of a sacrifice_as heroic as 
that which has made immortal the names of Vir- 
ginia and her father, preferring death to the infa- 
mous servitude of Appius, the Roman slaveholder. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Brown then adverted ina strain of bitter and 
caustic irony,to an amusing scene which took place 
in Washington on the news being received of the 
French revolution, and the dethronement of Louis 
Philippe. The citizen slaveholders held meetings 
crying up liberty; but whilst they were doing so, sev- 
en hundred slaves took up the liberty notion too, and 
levanted. (Laughter.) The news reached the meet- 
ing, and the liberty spouters forgot all they had been 
preaching, and ail ran to catch (if they could) the 
runaway slaves, (Laughbter.) Mr. Brown here de- 
tailed a most interesting narrative of the escape of 
aman and woman who were married and slaves, 
The woman was as fair as any European, and it was 
contrived that she should dress in man’s clothes, and 
that her husband should accompany her through the 
slave States as a slave till they reached a place of 
safety. He stated their numerous escapes, and their 
finally taking refuge in the house of a noble-minded 
abolitionist, Thomas Garrett. (Cheers.) He shel- 
tered them and fed them in the face of the ruinous fine 
which the law.imposed on all who sheltered or fed a 
runaway slave, and gave them letters which secured 
their passage to a free State. This man was sued 
by the owner of the slaves, and fined in five thousand 
four hundred dollars, besides costs of prosecution, to 
defray which his substance was sold, and he him- 
self all but beggared. (Hear, hear.) The slave- 
holder affected pity at the misfortune of this good 
man, and volunteered to give him advice never to in- 
terfere again, or give succor to a runaway slave. The 
sheriff broke in with an assurance that he was con- 
fident it would be a warning to Mr. Garrett not to 
interfere again. The answer of the hater of slavery 
was worthy of record— Friend, (said he,) if thou 
seest a runaway slave wanting shelter, or food, or 
means to escape, if thou hast not the charity thyself, 
send him to me, and he shall want no aid thet can 
yet give him.’ (Loudcheers.) Mr. Brown then pro- 
ceeded to detail some of the miseries he suffered in 
slavery. His statement of the manner in which he 
acquired his education certainly deserves to be en- 
rolled as a chapter in the history of heroes distin- 
guished in the pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties, Whena slave, he had an ardent thirst for 
learning. He contrived to purchase an old spelling 
book, and his relation of the manner in which he 
got his master’s sons to teach him the rudiments at 
night by the light of a purchased candle, and through 
the bribe to his young teachers of a piece of sugar- 
stick for each hour’s tuition, was not the least interest- 
ing portion of his address. He also adverted to the 
growing tolerance of the colored race, now fast in- 
increasing in the State of Massachusetts and all the 
New England States, and related several highly a- 
musing anecdotes of Yankee intolerance, with regard 
to men of color, even in the public travelling con- 
veyance. His dry humor, yet painful conveyance of 
deep-seated feeling én this head, was exquisitel 
conveyed in a well-told anecdote, where he himse 
was compelled to leave a railroad carriage and travel 
astride of a flour cask with the freight from Ohio. 
Being asked by the railway conductor for his full 
fare as a_passenger, he insisted on merely paying 
for himself by weight as a part of the freight a- 
mongst which he was made to travel. After having 
roa the subject of American slavery in its fullest 
ight before the audience, Mr. Brown concluded with 
a forcible appeal to the Christian sympathies of Irish- 
men to use every effort, and to add the weight of 
their influence to the endeavors which were becom- 
ing ie day more successful, in putting an end for 
everto the vile system of human slavery, which, un- 
til abolished, would remain a deadl 
character of the American nation. 
sat down amidst loud cheering. 

Mr. Webb then briefly addressed the meeting. 
He expressed his satisfaction at its crowded appear- 
ance, and adverted to the highly interesting work 
written by Mr. Brown on the subject of American 
slavery, and intimated that copies of it conld be had 
on application. 

[Several applications were made for the work, and 
a large number of copies were disposed of ou the 


blot upon the 
r. Brown then 


spot. 

Mr. Webb then proposed a resolution, welcoming 
Mr. Brown to this country, and asserting that the 
friends of abolition of slavery were the best friends 
to the prosperity of the United States, and declaring 
those who desired to maintain negro slavery to be 
the worst enemies of America. 

This resolution was put and carried by acclama- 
tion, after which thanks were voted to the chairman, 
and the meeting separated. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


Witmrveron, 8th mo. 20th, 1849. 

Two respectable colored men reside in Wilmington, 
whose names are Peter Blackburn White and Henry 
Daniels. They were hoth raised near Elkton, and 
are well known there as freemen; the father of one, 
at least, being the owner of real estate, and of course 
a tax-payer. Notlong since, he was taken sick, and 
sent for his son to go and see him. Having human 
feelings and affection for his parent as truly as those 
who belong to the ‘ better class,’ he, in company with 
Henry Daniels, went to Elkton, in the cars, on the 
8th of this mo., annonding an directiy to his father’s, 
some four or five miles distant. But immediately af- 
ter leaving the cars, they were arrested by a consta- 
ble named Hezekiah Ford, (who has made himself 
quite conspicuous in that kind of busiziess,) and ta- 
ken before a istrate, who fined each 20 dollars ac- 


ings of humanity in his bosom advanced the fine and 
costs, some 45 dollars, and they were released. 

I was informes by a friend residing in Elkton, that 
the law allows the constable or informer, the whole 
amount of the fine of 20 dollars each, for the first 
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No Union with Slaveholders ! 


LETTERS TO FATHER MATHEW..NO. IZ. 
Rev. Turonacp Marurw : 
_ Sm-—Every thing seems to go prosperously with 
you. ‘Whether in city or village, your reception is 
marked by a pomp and an enthusiasm that appear to 
indicate a millenium of virtue. Elegant carriages, 
drawn by spirited steeds, are prepared for your re- 
pti pr ions are formed, with ‘ badges, batons 
and banners'~+the air is filled with acclamations— 
your pathway is literally strewed with flowers... For 
a moral reformer, you are certainly ‘in luck.’ With 
the exception of a small and despised band of ‘ fanat- 
ics, madmen, and disorganizers,’ who are stiff and 
stubborn in their advocacy of the hateful cause of ne- 
gro emancipation, all classes are vociferously shouting 








nd | your praises, and eagerly pressing forward to do you 


homage. Surely, this is a proof of a thorough reform- 
atory spirit on your part! Surely, the declaration of 
Jesus, ‘Wo unto you when all men speak well of 
you,’ is not applicable in a land so ‘ free and glorious’ 
as you are pleased to style this slavery-cursed repub- 
lic! Be not deceived : ‘all is not gold that glistens.’ 
The popular idolatry which is paid to you is not the 
evidence of any real reverence for your character, any 
solid appreciation of virtue, any vital interest in the 
success of the temperance enterprise: far otherwise. 
Like every other species of idolatry, it is blind, sel- 
fish, accommodating, criminal. It is true, there are 
those who sincerely appreciate your labors in Ireland, 
and who welcomed you to these shores as an uncom- 
promising philanthropist ; but their admiration is ma- 
terially lessened, by perceiving that you haye no 
higher law than that of public sentiment—that you 
are actuated by worldly policy, rather than by Chris- 
tian principle. 

You are here in a cause which is not only reputa- 
ble, but popular. In Ireland, it never cost you any 
thing in character as a priest, or subjected you to any 
thing like general opprobriam or religious persecu- 
tion ; hence, even at home, your moral heroism was 
not severely tested. In this country, the time has 
been when to advocate teetotalism as a moral duty, 
and to pronounce the traffic in ardent spirits an im- 
moral act, was deemed slanderous and fanatical in 
the extreme. That time I have some reason to re- 
member, for it was then that my editorial espousal of 
the cause subjected me to the ridicule and denuncia- 
tion of the respectable, the influential, and the godly. 
It is twenty-two years since I became the public ad- 
vocate of total abstinence, and maintained the propo- 
sition that ‘ Moderate drinking is the downhill road 
to intemperance and drunkenness.’ There was scarce- 
ly a pulpit or press in the land, at that time, that dar- 
ed openly and unequivocally to endorse the sentiment. 
But * the offence of the cross” has ceased, and to be a 
temperance lecturer is no longer to incur the displea- 
sure of the church or clergy, nor to subject one to in- 
sult and calumny from reputable sources. In the 
flood-tide of the popularity of this beneficent cause, 
you visit these shores, assured that you would have 
nothing more formidable to encounter than smiles and 
caresses, plaudits and benedictions; that you would 
be feasted and flattered, honored and rewarded, lau- 
ded and canonized ; that ‘»o stone of stumbling, no 
rock of offence,’ would be encountered in your capac- 
ity as a friend of temperance. Adhering, therefore, 
to this one topic—refusing to commit yourself in fa- 
vor of any other cause, however righteous, if unpop- 
ular—returning compliment for compliment, admira- 
tion for admiration, congratulation for congratulation 
—it is not possible for you to display any moral in- 
trepidity or virtuous disinterestedness. Nay, not to 
speak out, even rarely or incidentally, against the sin 
of sins, of which this nation is guilty—to move about 
with a padlock on your lips, touching any and eve- 
ry question not reputably sustained in the communi- 
ty—is ‘proof as strong as holy writ’ that your phi- 
lanthropy is of a superficial and sentimental quality, 
that you are ‘a coward on instinct,’ that you love the 
praises of men more than the praise of God, that your 
regard for what is popular is stronger than your trust 
in the truth. Greeted with the cheers of the multi- 
tude, and overwhelmed with flattering encomiums, 
you can have no trial of your virtue until you yen- 
ture to arraign and denounce some cherished sin of 
the nation ; and that you are resolved not to do, on 
the miserable plea that a just regard for the cause of 
temperance requires you to be deaf, and dumb, and 
blind, to every thing which has not the sanction of 
public opinion. 

Is there any unsoundness in this reasoning? any 
thing unjust in this conclusion? Honored and caress- 
ed as you are, do you not see that a powerful tempta- 
tion is constantly held out to you not to disturb this 
‘era of good feelings’ by any ‘imprudent’ avowal of 
unpopular sentiments? It is quite certain that your 
compromise of principle and profound silence on the 
subject of slavery will greatly increase your popular- 
ity here, and cause alike fashionable wine-bibbers and 
the frequenters of the dram-shops to drink to ‘the 
health of Father Mathew’; but will all this either 
nourish your virtue or strengthen your piety—either 
secure for you the approval of a good conscience, or 
‘the verdict of an impartial posterity ? 

Across the Atlantic, the existence of slavery in this 
boasted land of liberty calls forth universal astonish- 
ment and condemnation. He who denounces itin the 
strongest terms receives the loudest responses in any 
public meeting. There the American abolitionist is 
applauded an honored; there the American slave is 
hailed as ‘a man anda brother.’ You find quite 
another state of things here. In England, Queen 
Victoria is an abolitionist, and Prince Albert can 
preside over an anti-slavery meeting in Exeter Hall, 
and the most distinguished statesmen and divines are 
marshalled on the side of immediate emancipation. 
In America, for the first time, you bregthe in a pro- 
slavery atmosphere; you are surrounded by the foes 
of justice and humanity, though audaciously claiming 
to be Christians and republicans ; all that is reputedly 
pious, honorable, and really influential, you see is ar- 
rayed against the abolitionists. You discover that 
those who are consecrating their time, means and 
talents to the overthrow of slavery, and whose prin- 
ciples and sentiments are those of WILKERFoRCE and 
Crarxson, O’Connett and Buxton,—nay, your own, 
in Ireland,—are without political strength, and brand- 
ed with the religious stigma of ‘infidelity’ —hooted 
at, maligned, and bitterly opposed by all classes, from 
the most refined to the most vulgar. The American 
Protestant Church and the American Catholic Church, 
with the great body of the Protestant and Catholic 
clergy, (especially of the latter,) agree most harmo- 
niously in principle and practice as to their views of 
slavery, and leave no weapon of violence or false- 


*| hood untried to defend it from assault. Not a Cath- 


Plic priest, not a Catholic journal, can be,found in 
this great country, pleading for the liberation of the 
enslaved ; on the contrary, they most heartily stigma- 
“a eee and all theirmovements. Of the 
multitudes who are crowding around you, pretending 
0 feel the deepest solicitude for ie canstes it the 
in which you are engaged, nine-tenths would 

mer s¢e the slaves expatriated from this country 

d Africa, or kept in their chains forever, than to 
hgve them liberated and admitted to equal rights and 
ik is under such circumstances that you are asked 


the Slave Power, and among the most inimical to the 





colored population. You hesitate, falter, refuse! Not 





‘\ word 
will you utter, cdloulated to offend American 
rejudite or tyranny! Your excuse—the excuse of 
‘our defenders—is, a jealous regard for the success of 
}our temperance mission! Of this, I shall have mo, 
) Say in asubsequent letter. The only remark Tah “ 
‘ow make is, the i ; = 
excuse is not even plausible—it ca, 
' ardly be sincere—it reduces moral aecountability t, 
. single point. A careful examination of all the frets 
‘a the case authorizes the conclusion, that if you hea 
vund the anti-slavery cause as popular as you },, 

yund the temperance, you would have attended a 

: z e 

Worcester celebration with the utmost Pleasure an 4 
slacrity, or, at least, sent a civil reply to & courteous 

invitation. It also justifies the conviction, that jf th 
temperance cause were now struggling against aa 
and tide, instead of having them both in its favor, in 
this country—if the religious and respectable ‘ine 
now as strongly arrayed against it as they were twenty 
years ago—you would not be here to advocate th 
odious and proscribed cause. 

Well, you seem to have made up your mind to re. 
main dumb in regard to the afflictions and Wrongs, the 
claims and. supplications of three millions of mana. 
cled slaves, ‘without God and without hope in the 
world.’ .Slaveholders and slave-drivers at the South, 
and their abettors and defenders at the North, are 
greatly rejoiced, and find in your conduct fresh 
occasion to pour their vials of fury upon the heads of 
the hated abolitionists. They now will delight to do 
you honor, and verily you have your reward! Por 
this act of inhumanity and injustice, which you haye 
committed by the substitution of expediency for prin. 
ciple, remember that retribution is certain, in despite 
of the huzzas of the crowd, or the blandishments of 
the affluent. In the language of another— 

* One strong thing I find here below ; the just thin 
the true thing. my friend, if thou hadst all the ~~ 
tillery of Woolwich thundering at thy back in su y 
rey of an unjust thing, and infinite bonfires invis. 

ly waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for 
the victory on behalf of it, I would advise thee to ca}) 
halt ; to fling down thy baton, and say, ‘In (God's 
name, No!’ Thy ‘success’? What will thy success 
amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou has not sy. 
ceeded; no, tho blaze from North to 
South, and bells ring, and editors write leading arti. 
cles, and the just thing lie trampled out of sight to 
all mortal eyes, an abolished and annihilated thing, 

To shield you from censure, your defenders declare 
that you have a specific object in view—the promo. 
tion of temperance, especially among your own coun. 
trymen—from which it is quite outrageous to ask you 
to be diverted, even for a moment, to aid the noblest 
cause that ever enlisted the sympathies of the human 
soul. You are complimented, on all sides, for re. 
solying to know nothing, say nothing, do nothing, 
except on the subject of temperance, which, it is de. 
clared, is enough to exhaust your strength and fully 
to absorb your time. The acme of impudeiice js 
reached by your eulogists in denouncing me, in the 
same breath, for seeing but one object, having but one 
idea, and making the liberation of the slave the one 
great object of my life! So that what in you excites 
their highest approval and admiration, in me {ills 
them with extreme disgust and righteous displeasure! 
How just, impartial, magnanimous is such a spirit !— 
Says the Boston Pilot—' Father Mathew sagaciously 
and properly refused, saying that his own slavery-ab- 
olitionism was enough for his powers.’ Says the 
same journel—‘ Why does Mr. Garrison suppose that 
the slavery of the American blacks is the only great 
evil, or devil, to be cast out of modern civilization? 
Why do his sympathies run rabid in one direction?’ 
Says the Catholic Observer—‘ Father Mathew sees 
before him a good work to be done, for the individual 
an¢ the race, and he will not swerve from the path 
thus marked out for him.’ Says the same jour- 
nal — ‘Mr. Garrison’s brain can contain but one 
idea; and to realize that idea, he would not hes- 
itate to overthrow every thing that exists; for him 
the abolition of slavery is the only good to be 
done on earth.’ Says the Chronotype, while com- 
plimenting you for having but one idea — ‘Garri- 
son is stone blind on the inside; and he is s0 far- 
sighted on the outside, that he can hardly see any 
thing this side of the slave States.’ Said the Bos- 
ton Herald—* Father Mathew replied in the following 
excellent words: “I have as much as I can do to save 
menj from the slavery of intemperance, without at- 
tempting the overthrow of any other kind of slavery.” 
Says the same filthy sheet—* Garrison knows nothing 
but abolitionism—thinks, speaks, dreams of nothing 
else.’ And so on to the end of the list. All this is 
highly consistent—is it not? What renders it par- 
ticularly ludicrous and audacious is the fact, that you 
allow your mind no scope as to other reforms, while 
I have never hesitated to countenance and aid a great 
variety, comprehending the rights and interests of the 
whole human family. I have not hesitated to gra- 
ple with any system of iniquity, however gigantic or 
hoary, whether pertaining to the Church or the State. 
I am constantly stigmatized as an ‘ anti-church ani 
ministry, anti-sabbath, woman’s rights, non-resis+ 
ance, no-government man,’ aside from the odium thst 
is heaped upon me as an abolitionist. This implies 
something of a discursive spirit of reform! Yeas 
ago, on this subject, I publicly said— 

Doubtless, some even in the anti-slavery ranks will 
be offended, because I exercise this freedom —and be- 
cause, as they may plausibly contend, I shail thereby 
injure the abolition cause. My first reply is, that in 

leading for universal liberty, I cannot consent to be 
und; and I ask, why am I obligated to suppress 
my views on all subjects, except the abolition of sle- 
very, any more than a Methodist abolition brother is 
bound to be silent respecting Methodism, or a Baptist 
respecting the doctrine of baptism? I enter my ‘l- 
emn protest against the absurd conclusion, that, i2- 
asmuch as my attention and labors have been speci 
ally directed to the overthrow of slavery, therefore ! 
have vacated my right to avow my sentiments on oth- 
er subjects; and that, whenever these sentiments af 
u , they are only an exposition of the creed of 
abolitionists. 

My second ya | is, that my anxiety for the ema? 
cipation of my ensinved countrymen is continual, 
nest, intense; but it is not, it ouzht not to be, © 
strong as to make me both blind and dumb to #! 
other abiises and impositions. In assailing spit" 

despotism, no injury tothe nataral rights of man mu 
necessarily follow. © Were it not that American slav™ 
is upheld and sanctioned by the American chur, 

t vast a of pollution and biood would ces 
to exist. How, then, can it be urged, that by exp 
ing the abominations which take shelter in the ve! 
bosom of the church, I shall retard the progress 
the anti-slavery cause? 

So much for my being swallowed up in the ‘™ 
idea’ of anti-slavery ! 

Yours, to effect a world-wide reform, t 
WM. LLOYD GARRISO®. 





sD. 
Faruer Maruew axp Temperance 0 Inet 


The letter of Henry C. Wright, addressed to Jm® 
Haughton of Dublin, on our first page, is 20 instrae 
tive revelation as to the regard which Father Mathew 
cherishes for the cause of temperance, a © 
with his bigoted respect for church order and the 
priestly profession. It is becoming more and mon 
manifest, that whatever else is number one with F 4 
ther Mathew, it is not the cause of suffering hum’? 
t# For further specimens of the manner and spit 
in which he is justified in refusing to commit him? 
on the subject of slavery, see the ‘ Refuge of Oppre* 


A Kixp Reception. The first intelligent? * 
have received of the safe arrival of our este” 
‘fagitive’ coadjutor, Wini1am W. Brows, ™ ~~ 
land, is conveyed to us in the proceedings ©! 
the 

hilanthro- 





speech of Mr. Brown appears to have made * 
ling sensation, and his reception was an enth by 
one. We anticipate much aid to our noble cs, 
his anti-slavery mission to the old world. He hom 
sure to win the respect and esteem of all with ¥ 

he may become acquainted. 
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2 G ARRISON : 


h Americans do not, I think, fully appre- 


[Pea 


Sing? aie of your republican Constitution, 
-— z unquestionably is towards the friean race. 
an x siionsat® do not remember, in their earnest- 
ne ipation, that the sin of slavery was 


for emant t 


= he American people by the men from 
ee: wae your extensive country was 
by us; bymen reared under our monarchy, 
ad learned to talk of religious liberty, but did 
yer her that or civilization, and were 
owards those who differed from 
hom they had fled had been to- 


wt 
id country, 


ne 
. 
the 
ee yz 1 
s t understand eit 
| tter and wicked t 


» from W 
them, those f 


— pores Fathers were narrow enough; their 
“ i" f Roger Williams and of the Quakers is 
treotmen’ ” proof how little they understood the 
— " of Jesus, and of the stultifying effects flowing 
as ,- substitution of creeds in the place of the gos- 
° mi .« reason 18, that the clergyman is bound to a 
. e aol that creed is to him the text to which 
ri Q mpelied to make the Seriptures the commen- 
be rs has given bonds for his faith at his ordina- 
«and his tithes or his pew-rents are a standing re- 
: 4 r favor of things as they are. His mind is 
a eines et not to run away from the prescribed 
* bors When he was ordained a priest, his mind 
- cut down to a pattern, and no room 
owed for the increase of his faith, or fresh ac- 
wore nowledge- This has ever been the effect 
reeds, and of every attempt to stem the current of 
d the free publication of it. 
1 have been led to this view of the advantages of 
} government in the United States, by the 
fact that we in England are getting to the end of 
adie Parliamentary session ; that that session has 
: s with little else than a desert of words, 


le oasis through the whole of the 


tary: 


. 4 
was cut out anda 
cessons of k 


al 


thought, am 


Neies 
your poutica 


sul plied u 
with hardly a sing 
dry of sand. ; : 
The policy of our aristocracy is to keep back soci- 
ety as long as it possibly can ; and unless the people, 
with reference to every little matter of progress, rouse 
end work up such a state of circumstances as shall 
compel the section for the time being which holds 
or. to feel that they must either carry a given 
measure or resign, they will not insist upon proxies 
ugh from the Peers they can influence to carry a 
measure of amelioration through the House of Pe®rs, 
»opularly and truly enough called the House of Ob- 


ex] anse 


power, 


el 


tions. This word ‘proxy’ may not, on the sub- 

t of legislation, be so readily appreciated in the 
States as it is here, by us, who suffer the effects of 
itsexercise. It may therefore be necessary that I re- 

id you that a fool, a madman, a rowe, or @ gambler, 
even letected cheat at cards, if he is born a lord, 

ceds toa title, is entitled to legislate for us, and 
t only to legislate, but to legislate by proxy! And it 
ct astantly happens here, that laws of the most pres- 
sing exigency are rejected by the proxies handed in 


su 


by those who are present, from those who have not 
Thus it has happened 
during this session, that the divisions in favor of the 
only law of any value passed during the session, the 
bill to repeal our late navigation law, was carried by 


heard a word of the debate. 


the proxies held by the government from Peers who 


were not present, Is it not a mortifying reflection to 
know, that in the nineteenth century we have not es- 
caped from this absurd and wicked thraldom, and to 


know, too, that when by any great and long-c ontinued 
effort on the part of the people, a small step ahead is 


would, as they might, 





secured, that it has been gained by the corrupt influ- 
ence of the government with those proxy-holders ? 
The last mortification which the friends of civil and 
religious liberty have experienced, has been in the re- 


jection, by the House of Lords, of what is popularly 
called here the Jew bill, or more properly speaking, 
the Parliamentary oaths bill. The measures in which 
ur heavy hierarchy,—composed of the bench of 
Bishops and of the Peers who are mostly holders of 
the right to present the parsons to take the tithes of 
the eleven thousand parishes in England,—the man- 
ner in which this hierarchy, when it succeeded in oust- 
ing from power at the time called the reformation, 
got hold of the tithes, the parsonage houses, the 
lands and the income of the churches, is and ought 
be passed to their debit when the balancing of ac- 
counts shalleome. Having feathered their nests, they 
stopped short in the work of reformation, slightly but 
not essentially altered a mass-book, and called it a 
prayer-book, aud established it by an act of Parlia- 
ment as the creed which all men were in future to 
believe, They called this a reformation, and then they 
turned sharp round upon the other sects, framed a 
number of oaths to be taken by all those who were 
to hold office, which oaths could not be honestly taken 
by any but those belonging to their own Episcopal 
sect, and they have managed ever since to infuse into 
ur noodles of kings, the notion that if there were no 
bishops, there would soon be no kings ; and the cry of 
‘No bishop, no king,” has been potent with the silly 


things whom they cheated by it, until the last peace, 
by giving men a cessation from war and bloodshed, 
gave them time to think ; and that,and the suffering in 
the shape of taxation, consequent upon the waste in 


heir brutal wars, has opened the minds of men to the 
delusions which had cheated them out of the path of 
truth and moral progress. Society here is now es- 
hewing the clap-trap and cant by which they have 
deen misled, and the people are constantly exerting 
themselves to throw off ‘the old man of the sea’ 





‘rom their shoulders, though they have not as 
out the simile ] have borrowed from 
‘he story of Sinbad the Sailor, been able to throw off 
th e old fellow; but we are fast loosening his gripe; 
ind though I shall not live to see England wholly 
ancipated from statecraft and priesteraft, yet I al- 
Ways feel cheered with the consciousness that ‘ there 
‘8 & good time coming,’ though it does not advance 
as quickly as I could wish. 
W ell, these Episcopalian priests having got into 
, e aad ile, and having the education of the Peers, our 
" legislators, and persuaded them that the safety 
ot the Church, that is, their possession of the loaves 
and fishes, was essential to the safety of the State; 
1 them to pass laws by which all persons 
§ civil or militar 
Were required to receiv 


yet, to follow 


they induce: 
belie 
Roldin y offices under government, 
aiken e the sacrament and to take 
ab € — to the forms of the Church of 
= » “© sustain things as they were, which sacra- 
ment an t oaths, as honest men, being dissenters, they 
Were unable to take; and these oaths not only ex- 
ee — from every place in and under the gov- 
: pon out from holding any appointment under 
i poration in the kingdom. The necessity for 
" at ‘acrament and these oaths was embodied 
Were called ‘the Test and Corporation Acts,’ 
& struggle of more than a century and 
n upon and get rid of that oppression. 
daca May ae in 1673, and was not repeal- 
V 


iuded 


and it required 
& half to break i 


The Test Act w 


Mhen the priests found themselves under the ne- 
eer me ° Yielding the repeal of those laws to the dis- 
DN Dg. | substituted another oath less stringent in 
‘Ua but ending the abjuration in these words : 
of a ‘rue faith of a Christian.’ This oath, Jews, 
tha pan ld not take, and consequently all men of 
cluded heck oe have been hitherto and are now ex- 
Pry: arliament. They have been and are al- 
‘o hold certain offices under the Crown, to act 


“Ss Magistrates and sheri 
Pest eriffs ; but to enti = 
“atliament, it is n * Pec to epe 


tS ft 
Me 


Zonths ago. He 
tnd two other 
don, 


It was 








the form in which the 


ly administered it; but Lord John Russell, who is = 
son of the Duke of Bedford, and a cold, cautious and |’ 


narrow aristocrat, dealing in wordy professions, when 
needful to get into place, but acting them out as cha- 
rily as possible when in, chose to introduce a bill into 
Parliament; for the purpose of enabling Jews to sit 
therein, and that bill, after eighteen months delay, 
has been rejeoted by the House of Lords; whereupon 


Mr. Rothschild resigned his seat, and another election | 


became necessary. Mr. Rothschild again announced 


himself as a candidate, and Lord John Manners, son of 


the Duke of Rutland, announced himself also as a 
candidate, avowing that he did so to vindicate the 
privileges of the House of Peers against the dictations 
of the people. He so calls the course which the peo- 
ple have taken. Lord John could not have taken a 
better course for the cause of progress, than that 
which he did take, although he did not intend it. 
Rothschild, the candidate, is a man not known to pos- 
sess any talent, and although the people were pre- 
pared to take him again for the sake of the principle 
involved, this throwing down of the gage by Lord 
John as the champion of the House of Peers, gave ad- 
ditional consequence to the struggle; and the people 
yesterday, out of about 10,000 electors who polled, 
returned him by a majority of about 3,500, being a 
greater number than the total of those who voted for 
the Lord. This gentleman Lord John is one of a very 
small party of about ten of his class, who were a year 
or two since called ‘Young England.’ They are ex- 
tinct now as a party: He wrote some poetry, in which 
were the following two lines :— 

‘ Let laws and learning, wealth and commerce die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.’ 

Where the people have the social freedom that ex- 
ists here in a great degree in large towns, they speak 
out in favor of progress, and they have done so on 
this occasion in the metropolis of the kingdom. One 
would hardly think it possible, if one did not know it 
as a fact, that a young lordling should in this gen- 
eration have written such nonsense as is contained in 
the two lines above quoted; however, it is a fact that 
he did so write, and it is a fine instance to illustrate to 
you North Americans what you have escaped in 
emancipating yourselves from born legislators of this 
class. You would not have been where you now 
are, a8 a nation, had you remained under such legis- 
lators. Yours, 

EDWARD SEARCH. 





THE SMITH SCHOOL. 
Mr. Eprror : 

It appears to me that the recent decision of the 
Boston School Committee, in relation to the Smith 
School, will be sincerely regretted by every friend of 
equal rights. It goes to show that the contemptible 
spirit of prejudice against color still exists, to a con- 
siderable extent, in this community. Notwithstand- 
ing that Judges Fletcher and Warren say that the 
law will not sustain the city in excluding the color- 
ed children from the district schools, the committee 
say the school must not be abolished. Truly, Mr. 
Editor, in these days of reform, this is a fine thing to 
go to the world from the literary emporium of New 
England. But, however much we can blame the 
Committee, in what terms can we speak of those col- 
ored citizens who have sided withthem? I know 
not the motives of these men, but for their course in 
this matter, they deserve to be held in universal con- 
tempt. Had it not been for their interference, in all 
probability the school would have been abolished. 

However, Mr. Editor, there is one thing that is cer- 
tain in this case—the majority of the intelligent col- 
ored people are on the side of justice and equal rights. 

Waltham, Sept. 7, 1849. J. M. L. 














SIXTEENTH 
National Anti-Slavery Bazaar. 


The Committee of the National Anti-Slavery Ba- 
zaar, deeply feeling their responsibility to the holy 
cause of freedom and humanity with which they are 
identified, have resolved anew to make their exertions 
for its promotion correspond with the greatness of 
its demands, and the rapidity of its progress. 

It is unnecessary, at this late day, to enter upon 
any forshal exposition of the principles and measures 
of the American A. 8S. Society, to the support of 
which the funds resulting from this effort are devot- 
ed. The language of our last year’s Call will express 
better than any other, our present convictions of its 
necessity and value. ‘ Years of close observation of 
its righteous principles and uncompromising practi- 
cal workings, assure us that it has the elements of 
success. It continually sends forth lecturers to en- 
force the principles of justice and humanity among 
the people, and in a few years is found thereby to 
have exercised a controlling influence for good 
throughout the country. It dictates the course and 
bends the policy of every political party ; and speak- 
ing as it does from a height above their selfish per- 
sonal struggles, its words of everlasting truth are 
heard, and more and more obeyed. It has 
no local attachments, no partizan or sectarian parti- 
alities; no hidden aim, no double purpose.” With 
this Society, in a word, rests the hope of the Ameri- 
ican Slave. Its continuance and increased success, 
the number of its agents, and the circulation of its 
periodicals, depend greatly on the amount of funds 
which we, through this yearly effort, are enabled to 
place at its disposal. 

We regard the importance of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society as paramount to that of any other 
Anti-Slavery organization, and of course its claims 
for help and sympathy paramount to those of any 
other. Boston and its environs, indeed, supply us 
with a market; but with a trifling exception, barely 
sufficient to remunerate the expense of Anti-Slavery 
advertisements, not a cent of our receipts is expended 









preventn, 
pied the chair. 
the hall. The stars and stripes of the United States 
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that the French government has expressly for- 
bidden the speakers from making any allusion to 
passing politics. 

The proceedings of the first two days of the Con- 
gress are given in the London Standard of Freedom. 

On Tuesday morning, early, about 700 delegates, | 
including the American ones, left London by sdinad 
crossing the channel in two steamers, were received 
with great cheers at Bologne, by authorities and cit- 
izens, and reached Paris about midnight by rail, the 
French government having dispensed with pa sports, 
and giving orders that the baggage of the delegates 
a not be meddled with the custom-house 
officers. 


Louis Philippe and lady, by invitation, visited the 
Lord Mayor of London on the 23d, and partook of a 
dejeuner a le fourchette, in company with many distin- 
guished persons. At the request of the late king, the 
reception was as private as it could have been made 
under the circumstances. 


FRANCE. 


The President of the Republic has determined to 
leave Paris for afew days for the recovery of his 
health. He went on Monday to St. Cloud, to visit 
the palace, and on the following day he was to remove 
to that charming residence with the whole of his 
household. He proposes to remain there until the 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly. 

It is announced that he will assist at the inaugura- 
tion of the Strasbourg railroad on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, and at that of the Lyons railroad on the 9th of 
the same month. 

Letters from Lyons state that martial law is enforc- 
ed in that city with extraordinary severity. 


ROME. s 


The accounts received from Rome become daily 
worse and worse. The French Government, it is 
said, is so disgusted with the conduct of the Cardinals, 
that it has given notice to the Court at Gaeta, that if 
the commission acting in the name of the Pope should 
continue to act in the same spirit, and the conse- 
quence should be an insurrection among the Roman 
people, it must not look to the French garrison for as- 
sistance to suppress it. 

The Paris papers state that a most angry and deter- 
mined despatch had been addressed by the French 
Cabinet to the Pope, to the effect that France will in- 
sist, even by force of arms, if necessary, on having 
the reforms she has indicated adopted. 

La Presse announces that a diplomatic note was 
despatched by the French Government to Gaeta, on 
Tuesday, in which it declares to the Pope that Gen. 
Oudinot has exceeded his instructions by transmit- 
ting the full powers with which he was invested to 
the commission of Cardinals, and particularly in hav- 
ing the appearance of legalising by his silence all that 
the commission has accomplished since the period of 
its installation. ‘The note adds, that the French gov- 
ernment feels it to be its duty to warn his Holiness 
that from this moment France and her representatives 
at Rome will reserve to themselves the last word in 
all acts of the Papal government, and that in case 
either the Pope, his councils, or any of the interven- 
ing powers, oppose this decision, the representatives 
of France have orders to pay no attention to their 
protests, and to appeal, if necessary, to the army of 
occupation to enforce respect for the just rights of the 
French Government. 

The Pope, whilst waiting the result of the negotia- 
tions pending between the ambassadors of the great 
powers, is about to pass some days at Naples, where 
the King is preparing to give him a magnificent re- 
ception. General Oudinot has received orders to re- 
main at Rome until M. de Courcelles should be com- 
pletely recovered. 

Accounts have been received from Gaeta, which 
leave no doubt of the intention of the Pope to return 
at no distant period to Rome. 

A Gaeta article of the 2d instant says: ‘ The Amer- 
ican Ambassador arrived yesterday on board the 
frigate Constitution. He paid a visit to the Pope and 
the King of Naples, who visited him in return. Salvos 
of artillery were fired on the occasion.’ 

Letters have reached Paris, which state that the 
Pope had conferred on Gen. Oudinot the title of Duke 
of Pinerazio, and granted him a pension of 6000 
crowns, for his valuable services in the cause of the 
Holy See. 

. AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


+ ‘Vienna papers and letters to the 17th August, 
contain the news of the surrender of Georgey and his 
army. The following proclamation was posted in Vi- 
enna on the 17th :— 

‘HIS EXCELLENCY BARON HAYNAU TO HIS MAJESTY THE 

EMPEROR. 

His Excellency Baron Haynau informs His Majes~ 
ty the Emperor, that the rebel chief Georgey, with a 
large part of his army of 30,000 to 40,000 men, sur- 
rendered on the 13th instant, unconditionally, at Vi- 


*"<.. 
Vienna, Aug. 17, 1849.” 
Berury, Aug. 18. 
The intelligence from Hungary continued to excite 
the greatest interest in all circles. From the tenor of 
letters from Vienna, it would appear that the surren- 
der was not so sudden a resolution on the part of the 


in Massachusetts. In sustaining the cause in her own | Hungarian commander as generally supposed. There 


borders, she asks no aid from beyond them, but relies | had been 


entirely on her own efforts. 

These being our circumstances, we appeal to Abo- 
litionists EVERY WHERE, earnestly invoking of each 
aid and assistance proportionate alike to the dignity 
and necessity of the work we have undertaken. We 
are laboring for the establishment of those foundation 
principles on which the rights of all men must of ne- 
cessity rest. Therefore to att we appeal, in confi- 
dence on that common human heart, whose unsophis- 
ticated instincts furnish our best hope of success. 

The Sixteenth National Anti-Slavery Bazaar will 
be held in Boston during Christmas week, and all 
desiring to co-operate with us are requested to com- 
municate with the undersigned. 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
M. W. CHAPMAN, 

ELIZA L. FOLLEN, 

ANN T. G. PHILLIPS, 
SUSAN M. CABOT, 
CATHARINE SARGENT, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
THANKFUL SOUTHWICK, 
HARRIET B. HALL, 
SARAH N. SOUTHWICK, 
LOUISA LORING, 

MARY MAY, 


previous negotiations, but they had been 
kept perfectly secret. Kossuth had made over his 
powers to Georgey, who used them to put an end toa 
conflict of which he had for some time despaired. 

The German Reform says the force of Georgey, 
‘when he surrendered, was only 27,000 men, with 80 
guns. The Austrian Lloyd's states, that it was in an 
assembly at Neurad, on the 11th, that Georgey, on 
Kossuth’s ition, was proclaimed r, and 
after Long tion, resolved to yield. 

The city of Temesvar is acompleteruin, 2400men 
died of typhus during the siege, 300 were killed by the 
enemy's projectiles, 1400 are in the hospital, and 600 
who are also ill have been obliged to remain in their 


ing horse-flesh for eighteen days. 
i are again in Raab, and the insur- 
gents have withdrawn, partly towards and 
eoged . es etimccnta tone War, Count Gyu- 

i, conducts ms in person. 

Kossuth has established himself, with his Minis- 
ters, at Orshova. 

We have private accounts from Transylvania of a 
the Russians at Muhlback and Re- 
ussmarkt on the Ist. The i ts fled towards 


insurgen 
Karlsburg, the siege of which fortress has been raised 
by Janka, Romanen Prefect. 

Vienna, Aug. 28.—It is currently reported that Co- 
morn is given up to the Austrians, sent or- 
ders to Comorn and Peterwardein to % 

At it a skirmish took place on the 7th 


ter lost 600 killed, and 14 pieces of bd 
Vienna letters of the 14th in- 
form us surrender of the fortress of Arad to 
the i This important event took place on 
the l4th ult. 
dated at 
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The Cologne Gazette states that the Grand Duke of 
Baden has concluded a convention with the Prussian 


gence a week later from Europe, but this not ap- died on Saturday, the Ist inst., in Barnwell District, 

rae & Se semen eagoctens, os 8. @. 

in cal boreal Erdle tapers oe agony The Cholera.—Seventeen deaths by cholera were re- 

quiet. G y wthe fers not the ported at the City Register’s office, d the forty- 
Of political in Trede is good. eight hours ending at noon, Monday. this num- 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Wasurncton, Sept. 6, 1849. 

There is now a great effort to get up a war in Flo- 
rida with the remnant of the Seminoles. There are in 
the peninsula about five or six hundred Indians, quite 
enough for the purpose of making a quarrel. 

This war will subserve another purpose ; it will fa- 
vor the medited descent upon Cuba. One of the 
— of these men is, to form a rendezvous at Key 

est, and thence slip over to Cuba in fishing smacks. 


Negro Stealers.—The Ranger, published at Wash- 
ington, on the Brazos, gives some further particulars 
of the arrest and punishment of the negro thieves who 
have caused’so much excitement in that region of late. 
Many citizens living in Fayctte and Houston coun- 
ties are implicated with a large band of robbers and 
counterfeiters. William Short, one of the clan, 
was taken about two weeks since, and report says, 
was executed according to the direction of J we te 
Lynch. 

The Ranger continues :—‘ Another of these villains, 
Ph McLaughlin, was taken about a week since, 
arid suffered the death of a malefactor, near Ruters- 
ville. He confessed to crimes of deepest stain. 

‘ There is a chain of desperate villains, better organ- 
ized than that of Murrell’s, extending from the Rio 
Grande to Missouri, and the only effectual way to 
vreak them up is, for the citizens to commence a war 
of extermination. We have no doubt that many a 
lonely traveller has been murdered and robbed by this 
clan, for it appears that their creed is to do any thing 
for money.’ 


Negro Stealing.—Great excitement is said to exist 
in Washington and some of the surrounding coun- 
ties, at the supposed discovery of an organized band 
of negro thieves in the State, who have been con- 
ducting business on the Murrell plan—the negroes be- 
ing made partakers with the white men in the avails 
of their sales. 

We doubt the lawfulness of trading in human flesh, 
a any way; but surely, if any one hasa right 
to ea sale of a human being, that being himself 
has the best right so to do.— Boston Traveller. 


Has the Traveller got no farther than to doubt the 
‘ lawfulness of trading in human flesh’? 


The Sea Serpent Again.—A letter published in the 
Boston Post, and dated Swampscot, Sept. 5th, says 
that something, which, if not the sea serpent himself, 
was very much like his majesty, was seen from that 
village on Wednesday. Boats were sent out, mann- 
ed by some forty men, fishermen and amateurs. At 
times he wholly disappeared, and at times was only 
partially visible. ‘He was seen distinctly by all those 
in the boats, as well as hundreds who lined the shore. 
The pursuing boat was so near him at one time as to 
be able to dart a harpoon at him; but, owing to the 
thickness of the skin, it did not penetrate.’ He then 
made off rapidly in the direction of Nahant. He was 
judged to be about fifty feet long, and as large round 
asabarrel. The editor of the Post says that the let- 
ter is accompanied by a responsible name. 


Brooklyn.— Riot at Boney Island.—A number of ne- 
groes were arrested on Thursday last, and brought 
before Justice Winslow, on a charge of riot, assault 
and burglary, in having, on the night of the 18th of 
August, torn down a house belonging to one Alonzo 
Myers, and attempting to kill the occupant, and after- 
wards pursuing Myers to the house of one Peterson, 
and making a forcible entry therein, for the purpose 
of getting at their victim. It was proved in evidence, 
that the perpetrators of this outrage broke into the 
house spoken of, and dragged Myers some distance, 
beating arid kicking him until he was blind and near- 
ly dead. The fellows were all held to answer the 
charge at the next Court having jurisdiction in the 
case. . 


Riot at Lowell.—The Corkonians and Far 
the Catholic and the Protestant Irishm an ad- 
journed fight at Lowell, on Sunday ev@ning. Men, 
women and children were engaged in the conflict. 
The military and the firemen were called out, but the 
combatants were dispersed by the latter. Clubs and 
fists were used, and at last guns fired. A boy named 
Kelley was severely, if not fatally wounded by a gun- 
shot, and others were less severely injured. Many 
shots were fired, the bells were rung, and the streets 
were thronged with people. A dozen or fifteen of the 
rioters were arrested. 


wners, 


Rior mv PortLanp.—Portland was the scene of dis- 
graceful riots on Friday and Saturday nights. It ap- 
ears that a party of sailors were carousing near 
Kin ’s house, on Munjoy’s Hill, when shots ‘were 
fired from it, which aroused a spirit of revenge, and 
in the evening a large mob assembled, and began to 
pelt the house with stones and brickbats. ‘ 
This volley was answered from the house, when 
fire arms were produced and used, and a young lad 
shot in the back. Several sailors were also shot, a 
woman in the house wounded, and a relative of King 
had the ends of his fingers shot away. 

The victory being doubtful, a six-pounder was pro- 
cured by the crowd, loaded to the muzzle with stones, 
and discharged two or three times. Meanwhile am 
and his family made a sally, captured the gun, an 
dispersed the crowd. 

Some ten or twelve individuals were wounded, and 
a Capt. Snow, master of a fishing vessel of Massachu- 
setts, was said to have been killed outright. On Sat- 
urday King’s house was set on fire and burnt, and Sat- 
urday night the mob become so immense that the mil- 
itary were turned out, who succeeded in restoring 
order. 


t=” The Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the case 
of the State vs. Slave Dick, has decided that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, guaranteeing trial by jury 
to accused persons, does not extend to slaves; at the 
same time, it decides that so far as crimes, misdemea- 
nors, and offences are concerned, slaves are i 
as ‘persons.’ Poor Dick is convicted of murder. So 
we are to = eer gee that the slave is a ‘ager ~d 
the purpose of prosecution, but not a person for the 
= of defence! Glorious law this-for a civilized 


{3 Maria Monk died in the Alms House, Black- 
well’s Island, New York, on Tuesday. 














the t, captured a quantity of provisions, ete., in- ° 
contol tes Bacalar. 

Pirrssure, Sept. 8. , 

The Hon. A. Newman, member of Congress elect; 

from Virginia, died in this ety this afternoon, after a} 
few hours illness. 


Unica, Sept. 8. 
Dr, Brigham, Superintendent and Resident Physi- 
cian at the New York State Lunatic Asylum, died this 
— oes i Sven ae, Secale Sinema 
e death of this distinguish ysician and phi- 
i ‘ pal ato Probably 


has been more extensive, or whose removal would be 
more severely felt. If a man’s greatness is to be meas- 
ured by the amount of good that he accomplishes, it 
would be difficult to find one who could justly claim a 
higher eminence than his. 

t= Hon. Edward J. Black, for several years a rep- 
resentative in from the State of Georgia, 


ber, eleven occurred within the limits of the city 
roper—three at South Boston, one at the Deer Island 
ng at the House of Industry, and one at 


ty It is said that one thousand deaths by cholera 
have occurred in Buffalo, and in Block Island, just 
over the line, since the first of June. About four- 
fifths of these deaths occurred among the Irish and 
Germans. 


t= The large number of slaves swept off by the 
cholera in the south western States will prove very 
beneficial to the slave-breeders of Virginia and Mary- 
land, as it will greatly enhance the value of their 


stock in trade—so says a Baltimore paper. ; 


Chokera in Bangor.—There had been 75 cases of 
cholera and 55 deaths in Bangor, up to Friday last. 


Sudden Death in Salem.—Capt. Joseph Smalley, of 
Dennis, master of New York packet schooner Martha 
Maria, died suddenly on board his vessel, lying at 
Phillips’ wharf, on Sunday morning. 


t= The cholera continued to prevail in Durango. 
Among the victims was Gen. Mona. 


{The total number of deaths by cholera in Bos- 
ton, since its commencement, about four months ago, 
has been not far from siz hundred. 


Vermont.—224 towns give, on the Governor vote, 
for Coolidge, Whig, 25,615 ;.for Needham, Van Bu- 
ren, 22,557 ; for Clark, unchanged Democrat, 3108. 
Coolidge’s gain, 6093. In eighteen or nineteen small 
towns to be heard from, he has to gain about 350 votes 
for an election. In the House, the Whigs stand, by 
the election, 126; Democrats, 35; Free Soilers, 53 ; 
and a few towns have not been heard from. 


Rhode Island.—The Whigs have succeeded in elect- 
ing their candidates in this State. 
Texas Election.—Texas papers of the 4th inst. show 


that Bell is certainly elected Governor, and that How- 
ard is returned to Congress in the place of Pillsbury. 


Keep Off the Track.—A little girl was run over by 
the cars and killed in Troy, N. Y., last week. She 
was imprudently walking on the track. 





Kentucky.— The new House of Representatives 
stands 57 Whig and 43 Democratic. The Senate is 
strongly Whig, making the Whig majority on joint 
ballot about 30. 


Commodore Storer.—A letter from Rio de Janeiro, 
now before us, gives well-deserved commendation to 
Commodore Storer for his efforts to avert the slave 
trade on the Brazilian coast. It says, that by his de- 
cision and prompt action in seizing all vessels sus- 
pected of being implicated in that horrible traffic, he 
has done more to save the American flag from dis- 

race than our naval commanders on that station have 
n able to accomplish for many years.— Washington 
Republican. 


The California Fleet.—We find in the Boston Ship- 
ping List of Wednesday, a list of 154 ships, 145 
barques, 87 brigs and 60 schooners now on their way 
to California from different ports in the United States, 
making the whole number 446 sail of vessels now en- 
gaged in the California trade. 


= The ship Empire State, Capt. Russell, arrived 
at New York on Saturday, lost by cholera on the 
voyage, 17 out of 394 steerage passengers. ‘The Brit- 
ish ship Schodiack arrived from Liverpool, lost dur- 
ing the passage, by ship fever and cholera, the mate 
and four of the crew, and 24 passengers. 


(a Mr. Bapfield, an English officer, has been thir- 
ty years engaged in surveying the St. Lawrence river, 
from the Gulf to the head of Lake Superior, and is , 
still at the same work. He says that there are 22,000 | 
islands in this river, and the eastern waters of Lake | 

' 


Huron, } 


2 A post-mortem examination proved that Rev. 
Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, did not die of dropsy, as the 
doctors supposed, but of cancer in the stomach. 


Steamboat Explosion and Loss of Life.—The steam- 
boat Haidee, from St. Louis for Council Bluff, burst 
her connection pipe a few days since, thirty miles 
above Preston, killing the captain, and scalding, 
supposed mortally, the pilot, clerk, and two ladies. 

A Tragedy.—On Tuesday of last week, Geo 
Whitcomb shot his wife anc child at Rindge, N. H. 
He returned home from Peterborough in a state of 
beastly intoxication, threatening violence to his wife. 
She finally started for the neighbors with her child in 
her arms. She had gone but a short distance, when 
her husband shot her and the child. The charge 
struck the shoulders of the wife and the legs of the 
child. They were both living at the last accounts. 
The husband has been taken into custody.— Nashua 
Gazette. 


Collision. —There was a collision of the passenge: 
and freight trains on the Albany and Rochester Rail- 
road, near Pittsford, Thursday night, which resulted 
in the death of the baggage-master, Mr. Shultas; 
and another person, name unknown. Several othe, 
persons were injured, some it is feared fatally. 


t# Packet ship Henry Clay, just arrived from 
Liverpool, was burnt to the water's edge last week, 
with a good part of her cargo, which had not bee: 
discharged. She was a beautiful ship of 1300 ton 
burden, and worth $60,000. Her cargo was valu- 
able. : 


te" Eliza Cook, the well known English tess. 
who recently arrived in this country from England 
in one of the Liverpool steamships, has commence: 
the publication, in New York, of a literary weekl, 
paper, under the name of ‘ Eliza Cook’s Journal.’ 


The old traders and anticipate unhear 
of suffering, and innumerable from starvation, 


among the emigrants, in the mountains and in Cali 

fornia, this winter. They say that the emigrants ar . 
headstrong, and will not be counselled or influence: 

by more experienced persons, and that they are fas, 
reaping the consequences. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Sept. 8. 
The steamship Hibernia, which got ashore on Che- 
bucto, and was repaired at Halifax, after proceedin 
600 miles, was forced to return, and will go to St 
John to repair. Her passengers and mail will be for 
warded per Canada. 


Railroad Accident.—An accident which will proba 
bly be attended with a fatal result, occurred at ‘ Coo 
ley’s Crossing,’ in Palmer, on Tuesday. A freigh: 
train came up just as a chaise, in w 
Bliss, of Brimfield, and her grand-daughter, Mis 
Patch, of this city, daughter of Mr. John A. Patch 
was on the track. Mrs. Bliss with a sligh 
bruise, but Miss Patch received injuries that he. 
recovery is not considered probable. Both of he 
legs were broken, the right one in two places, her le: 


knee y fractured, and her right shoulder dis 
located, besides other bruises. The horse was in: 
stantly killed.— Worcester Spy. 


elancholy Accident.—A young man named Em 


mons, of Farmerville, Seneca county, N. Y., whil« 
riding in a buggy, with two young ladies, his sistc 


ont saerin, semees owt to hold his horse by the bit, 












if, secompanied with remarks upon the remedy for 
slavery, by Charles Stearns. mbt daar ot of 
ninety pages, and is accompanied by a pretty good 


‘Cop. likeness of the hero of the box, whose marvellous 


escape from slavery is so weil known and:authenti- 
cated. It is to be regretted that it was not prepared 


_ with more care, as its loose and declamatory style 


greatly mars its interest ; still, there is much init cal- 
culated to affect the heart, and to excite an intense 
moral abhorrence of the cruel system of slavery. For 
sale by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill—price 26 cents. 





The Massachusetts Quarterly Review. No. 8, for Sept., 
1849.—Contents : 1. The Methodology of Mesmerism ; 
2. The Poetry of Keats; 3. Prichard’s Natural His- 
tory of Man; 4. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico; 5. 
Angelus Silesius; 6. Slavery; 7. Roskin’s Seven 
Lamps of Architecture; 8, Short Reviews. 

A 
EQUAL SCHOOL RIGHTS. 

At a meeting of the colored citizens of Boston on 
Monday evening, Sept. 10, 1849, the Committee of 
Supervision of the School Rights Question was aug- 
mented and empowered to receive funds for aiding the 
children of those parents unable to pay for their tui- 
tion during the interval before Supreme Court trial. 
For this and contingent expenses, they urgently ask 
help of the benevolent. 

John T. Hilton, No. 32 Brattle street, was appoint- 
ed General Treasurer, to whom those friends not vis- 
ited by the committee are respectfully invited to ten- 
der their donations, which will be gratefully accepted 
and duly appropriated. 

JOHN T. HILTON, 
General Treasurer, No. 32 Brattle street. 


Thomas Dalton, Robert Johnson, 
Henry Weeden, William C. Nell, 
Henry Thacker, Robert Morris, Jr., 
Joseph W. Butler, William W. Rich, 
Charles H. Roberts, William H. Logan, 
William Brown, Eunice R. Davis, 








Mary Pitts, Mary L. Randolph, 
Mary L. Armstead, Lucretia Hilton, 
George Washington, Jonas W. Clark, 


Angeline Gardner, 





ANTISLAVERY PAIR. 

The Worcester Anti-Slavery Fair will open at 
Worcester on the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 18th, 
and will continue through the week. The display 
of articles will be larger and more beautiful than 
that of last year, a box having just been received 
from Leeds, England, containing a most elegant vari- 
ety of Bags, Cushions of all kinds, Purses, Mats, 
Toys, Drawings, and other articles too numerous to 
particularize; afso, beautiful figures in biscuit from 
Paris, Bronzes, Fans, and French Books, exquisite 
embroidery, a few French caps, China Autographs, 
in fine, the large and tasteful assortment that, thanks 
to the philanthropy of so many climes and coun- 
tries, may be confidently expected at an Anti-Slavery 
Fair. 

As our sales are generally in proportion to the 
quantity of goods, any donation, especially those suit- 
able for the dress of Ladies and Children, will be 
gratefully received. ‘ 

There will be a Refreshment Table, and as at this 
time a large attendance may be confidently expected, 
all our friends throughout the county are earnestly 
requested to contribute the neceseary supplies. Pies, 
Cake, Fruit, Blanc Mange, Cream, Preserves, Coffee, 
Tea, Sugar, &c., will be most acceptable gifts. Upon 
the tried and true friends of the cause we will pEPzND 
for this measure of assistance. 

As the season selected for the Fair will be proba- 
bly most delightful, and the attractions of Worces- 
ter at that time varidus, we trust that the friends 
of the cause, far and wide, will flock thither, con- 
secrating their own enjoyments by labors in the ser- 
vice of the noblest of efforts—that of the emancipa- 
tion of the American Slave. 

The Fair will be held in WARREN HALL, in 
Pearl Street, adjoining Butman’s Block. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT HARWICH. 


The friends of liberty and universal emancipation, 
on the Cape, are hereby notified that an Anti-Slavery 
Convention will be held in the Methodist meeting - 
house, in South Harwich, commencing on Saturday, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M., and continuing through Sunday, 
Sept. 15th and 16th. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Samuel May, Jr., have 
promised to give their attendance. There is also some 
reason to hope that Wendell Phillips will be present 
on the occasion. Let there be a large and spirited 
gathering, worthy of the Cape, and worthy of the 
cause. 


JOSHUA H. ROBBINS, 
NATHANIEL ROBBINS, > Committee. 





GILBERT SMITH, 
Harwich, Aug. 20, 1849. 


OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 

{= A quarterly mecting of this Society will be 
holden in the Town Hall, South Bridgewater, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, the 28th and 29th inst., commeyo- 
ing at 10, A. M., on Saturday. 

t every abolitionist in the Old Colony be his and 
her representative on the cccasion. A very interest- 
ing meeting is anticipated, as Wm. L. Garrison, C, 
C. Burizi¢n, and other able speakers, are expected 
to be present. Let the m g be fully attended. 
To the rescue, friends of humanity ! 

BOURNE SPOONER, Pres. 

H. H. Bricuam, 


See. 
South Abington, Sept. 12, 1849. 


—— 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 
te Henry Box Brown, and Caanues Srsarns, 
of Boston, will hold anti-slavery meetings as fol- 
lows: 











Andover, Friday evening, Sept. 14. 
Swampscot, Saturday * “ 16. 
Lynn, Sunday bh “616. 
So. Danvers, Monday « «617. 
Danvers, N. Mills, Tuesday ss « 18 
No. Danvers, Wednesday oe « 19 
Marblehead, Thursday “ “« 20. 
Gloucester Har., Friday “s «31 
Annisquam, Saturday - om 
W. Gloucester, Sunday afternoon, “ 23. 
Essex, o ev “« 23. 
Manchester, Monday “ “ %. 
DIED, 


In South Reading, 5th inst., Mrs. Sarah Sweetser, 
wife of Mr. Paui Sweetser, aged 68 years. 

Mrs. S. was a sincere, earnest and untiring advocate 
of human rights, an exemplary Christian, a whole- 
souled woman. 

—_— nen 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. 


Y Cuarues K. Wurerte. Just published, and 
B for sale at the Anti-Slavery office, 21 
Price 12 1-2 cents—twelve copies for $1- 

August 23 tf 


CLOTHING: 
NEW STORE, 
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BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


I sit beside my gentle one— 
Her hand is laid in mine; 

And thus we watch the parting sun 
On golden haze decline. 

Across the fields the shadows creep, 
And up the misty hill— 

And we our twilight vigils: keep 
Here at our cottage sill. 


The distant brooklet’s murmurs come 
Like bell-notes through the leaves, 

And many an inseet’s mazy hum 
Ite dreamy music weaves. 

The dove’s last note in rippling beats 
Upon the air departs ; 

The breath of all our garden sweets 
Is creeping to our hearts. 


The russet woodbine round our porch 
In clustering ringlets twines ; 
The honeysuckle’s crimson torch 
Gleams through the dusky vines. 
The sunset rays are trembling now 
Amid the trellis bars— 
They paint upon my darling’s brow 
A glory like the stars. 
Her cheek is nestling on my breast— 
Her eyes are bright with tears ; 
A prayer, half-breathed and half-repressed, 
My listening spirit hears. 
O blessed be her changeless love,— 
My hope, my joy, my life! 
I thank thee, Holy One above, 
Who gave to me a wife. 
Ct abs: 
‘WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE'S A 
WAY? 
We have faith in old proverbs full surely, 
For Wisdom has traced what they tell, 
And Truth may be drawn up as purely 
From them, as it may from ‘a weil.’ 
Let us question the thinkers and doers, 
And hear what they honestly say, 
And yoy'll find they believe like old wooers, 
In * Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 


The hills have been high for man’s mounting, 
The woods have been dense for his axe, 
The stars have been thick for his counting, 
The sands have been wide for his tracks, 
The sea has been deep for his diving, 
The poles have been broad for his sway, 
But bravely he’s proved in his striving, 
That ‘ Where there's a will there’s a way.’ 


Have ye vices that ask a destroyer? 
Or passions that need a control? 
Let Reason become your employer, 
And your body be ruled by your soul. 
Fight on, though ye bleed in the trial, 
Resist with all strength that ye may, 
Ye may conquer Sin’s host by denial, 
For ‘ Where there's a will there’s a way.’ 


Have ye Poverty’s pinching to cope with? 
Does suffering weigh down your might? 
Only call up a spirit to hope with, 
And dawn may come out of the night. 
Oh! much may be done by gefying 
The ghosts of Despair and Dismay, 
And much may be gained by relying 
On ‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


Should you see afar off that worth winning, 
Set out on the journey with trust; 
And ne’er heed if your path at beginning 
Should be among brambles and dust. 
Though it is but by footsteps ye do it, 
And hardships may hinder and stay, 
Keep a heart, and be sure you'll get through it, 
For ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 
eigen i leadion 
From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
THE GOLD HUNTERS. 


BY MAJ. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8. ARMY. 


We come—we come from a distant clime, 
Laden with shining ore— 

We have labored long—’twas a weary time— 
But we've gathered a teeming store; 

Our hairs are grey, and our eyes are dim, 
But yet we are not old; 

And death, should ne come, we'll laugh at him, 
For we've gold—we've glistening gold. 


"Tis many a month we've mov'd all dey 
To the sound of the trooper’s horn, 
And we've slept at night where the moccasin lay 
Under our couch till morn; 
Pestilence stalked in our van afar, 
Battle beside us roll'd, 
And tempests above—but our guiding star 
Was gold—still glistening gold. 


For this we left our homely hearth, 
Girt round with genial soil— 

Our harvest fields seemed little worth, 
Though they well repaid our toil: 

"T'was hard to live upon golden grain, 
Or on golden honey to thrive, 

So for golden ore we delved the plain,— 
A golden flock of five. 


* And five ye were from your father land, 
When first ye came away! 

Here are but fo of your fleecy band— 
The absent, where are they?’ 

Oh! one where prairie skies are bright 
We laid ’mid flow’rets fair— 

And one ‘we left in a shroud of white, 
Under the Snow-King’s care. 


And one is bound in slumber fast, 
(The loveliest of the three,) 

Where mountain torrents journey past, 
To join the restless sea; 

And our hairs are grey, and our eyes are dim, 
But yet we are not old, 

And death, should he come, we'll laugh at him, 
For we've gold—we've glistening gold. 


REQUIEM, 
* The Buried Flower, 
a * . . - * 
Early wert theu taken, Mary! 
In thy fair and glorious prime, 
Ere the bees had ceased to murmur 
Thro’ the umbrage of the lime. 


Buds were blowing, waters flowing, 
Birds were singing in the tree, 
Everything was bright and glowing 
When the angels came for thee. 


Death had laid aside his terror, 
And he found thee calm and mild, 
Lying in thy robes of whiteness, 
Like a pure and stainless child, 
Hardly had the mountain violet 
Spread its blossoms on the sod, 
Ere they laid the turf above thee, 
And thy spirit rose to God, 
Barly wert thou taken, Mary ! 
And I know ‘tis vain to weep— 
Tears of mine ean never wake thee 
From thy sad and silent sleep. 





Beformatory, 

THE — RELIGION. ; 

Extract froggy a pamphlet, just published by the 

Committee of the Anti-Sabbath Convention, entitled, 
‘ Sunpay Occupations,’ by Charles K, Whipple :— 


The clergy of our country talk much about broth-. 
ethood, and fellowship, and union, but the alliance 
which they seek is merely a professional alliance; 
their brotherhood is a brotherhood of spiritual lead- 
ers, and the union they recommend to the laity is a 
united acceptance of their teaching, and an acqui- 
escence in their rules, And not only is their zeal 
mainly concentrated on this point, but they show 
themselves either indifferent or adverse*to all plans 
for the closer’union of men as men, irrespective of 
sectarian’ distinctions. 
tory of Reform, and of the sermons and religious 
newspapers (almost invariably edited by clergymen) 
of the present day, will show abundant evidence o 
the fact. How few clergymen have joined Eli- 
hu Burritt’s ‘League of Universal Brotherhood,’ 
which pledges its members never to enlist or enter 
any army or navy, or to yield any voluntary support 
or sanction to the preparation for or prosecution of 
any war; and to seek the abolition of all institutions 
and customs which do not recognize and respect the 
image of God and a human brother in every man, 
of whatever clime, color, or condition of humanity ! 
When William Lloyd Garrison commenced the Anti- 
Slavery enterprise, and William Ladd the advocacy 
of Peace, in i mange, they found the clergy en- 
tirely indifferent on e subjects ; and when, a few 
years after, this unfaithfulness was censured as it de- 
served by the lecturers on Anti-Slavery and Non- 
Resistance, the indifference of the clergy became 
hostility, and has continued such to the present mo- 
ment. What clergyman has faithfully rebuked his 
congregation for their unchristian treatment of the 
colored people, in banishing them to the most in- 
convenient and undesirable part of their house of 
worship? When the committee of Park Street 
Church, some years ago, in defiance not only of 
Christianity, but ‘of law and justice, forcibly ex- 
cluded a worthy colored man from the pew which he 
had bought and paid for on the floor of their meet- 
ing-house, not a word of censure was heard from the 
pulpit respecting this act of high-handed oppression. 
We honor the courage and discrimination of Jesus 
in holding up the clergy of his time to especial 
reprobation for their indifference to the claims of hu- 
manity, in the parable of the good Samaritan; but 
if he were again to come on earth, he would find 
that our Priests and Levites no longer content 
themselves with passing by the suffering, and op- 
pressed on the other side, but assail the good Sa- 
maritan with sneers, sarcasms, and calumnious accu- 
sations. The Puritan, edited by a clergyman, sneers 
at the ‘Prisoner’s Friend’ as the ‘ Murderer’s 
Friend’; the Reflector, edited by a clergyman, rep- 
resents the conductors of the ‘ Prisoner’s Friend’ as 
encouraging the vices of the malefactors they are 
trying to reform; the Traveller, edited by a clergy- 
man, ridicules the noble and eminently Christian 
motto, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ as ‘the rebel- 
cry of infatuated France’; and a clergyman eminent 
for piety in my own native town, on being requested 
to give the aid of his name to a plan for supplying 
the convicts discharged from our State prison the 
means of gaining an honest livelihood, gave me this 
among other reasons for refusing: ‘the difficulty 
which discharged conyicts find in obtaining honest 
employment is part of the penalty which God has 
ordained for sin, and I have no disposition to interfere 
with this arrangement.’ 

I say, then, that Sunday, which has been used by 
the clergy as a means of opposition to reform, should 
now be diligently occupied in its service, by all who 
find themselves called of God to this work. Let. in- 
temperance and impurity, slavery and war, selfish 
monopoly and exclusive patriotism, superstition and 
intolerance, the cruel injustice that assails the color- 
ed race, and the present treatment of crime by pun- 
ishment instead of reformation, be exhibited on Sun- 
days in their true light, as foolish as they are wick- 
ed, as mucha sacrifice of happiness as of virtue. 
Let those who have a heart to feel the evil which 
these vices are inflicting on the present generation, 
and laying up in store for posterity, an eye to see the 
remedy, and a voice of persuasion to make others see 
and feel what they do, sanctify the Sunday by bold- 
ly speaking the trath that has been given them. The 
signs of the times show that those who are earnest in 
this work will not now fail of an audience. 

The last topic which I shall nvention, and one of 
the most important of those to which the regenerated 
Sunday should be devoted, is the preaching and 
hearing of the truthsof religion. 

There is abundance of preaching about religion 
every Sunday in our pprcting Aenea and of course 
this preaching contains much truth; but so many 
vicious elements are combined with this truth as 
amply to justify the terms of condemnation I have 
used, Theology is preached for religion, and a false 
theology for the true; and some of the most essential 
and practical elements of religious truth are either 
not preached at all, or stated with such limitations 
as to lose their chief efficacy. No word is more 
abused by fictitious and false representations than 
the word Gospel. We are told that it means ‘ good 
news,’ but the representation usually given of it ap- 
proves itself as good news to but a very smal] pro- 
portion of the human family, and to these mainly for 
a selfish reason, the immunity from hell which they 
suppose to have been secured by it to their own in- 
dividual souls. It is a manifest fact, that the majori- 
ty of those who profess to lead a religious life in 
this country were not originally attracted by the 
beauty and excellence of religion in itself, but urg- 
ed by fears of hell to seek the only way of escape 
from hell. God is described by the clergy, to those 
whom they call ‘impenitent sinners,’ as an awful 
Judge, sitting on a great white throne afar off in 
heaven, and keeping a great book, in which he re- 
cords all their sins; so indignant at each individual 
offence, whether of deed, word or thought, that even 
if that were the only guilt of a whole life, he would 
sentence its perpetrator to burn in torments through 
a whole eternity, unless his anger were appeased by 
the persuasions and satisfied by the sinless suffering 
of his beneficent Son; and moved to feed the fire of 
hell with fuel of suffering souls for ever and ever, by 
a regard for bis own glory, which is affirmed to be 
promoted thereby. It is undeniable that this is the 
description given of God by the great body of the 
clergy throughout our country. What wonder, then, 
that men fear him rather than love him; seek his 
favor rather asa refuge against the stil] more terrible 
devil, than because he is lovely and attractive in 
himself; seek religion rather as an insurance against 
hell-fire, than as a present benefit to their bodies 
and souls ; and express the supposed facts of conver- | 
sion and regeneration by saying that the subject of 
them has ‘obtained a hope’ ? 

No greater misfortune can befal a community than 
to have a false idea of God fixed in their minds, by 
an elaborate system of instruction, extending from 
the cradle to the grave. Sinze the perfections of 
God must at least equal the highest and noblest idea 
we can form, to represent him as in any particular 
or in any degree less excellent than our highest and 
noblest idea, must do us a double injury; degrading 
(in our minds) the object of our veneration and 
worship, and lowering the standard of excellence to 
which our own souls should aspire. The imperfec- 
tions and vices of gods have always been imitated 
by their worshippers. Thus the Greeks were sen- 
sual, the Romans rapacious, the Scandinavians 
bloood-thirsty, the Jews vain, jealous and intolerant, 
the New Zealanders cruel, and the people of the 
United States selfish, exclusive and oppressive. 

No country more eminently needs the true preach- 
ing of the Gospel than our own; not only to coun- 
teract, for our own sakes, the false notions of reli- 
gion and morality now prevalent among us, but that 
our immense and pees wer’ | increasing influence 
upon other nations may purify and bless, instead of 
corrupting them. The vigor and enterprise of the 
New E od ghasscler Axe penetrating into every 
corner of the earth, and leaving their stamp wherever 
they We deluge heathendom and Christen- 
dom m6 with missionaries, who substitute one set 
of superstitions for another, as far as their proselytism 
takes effect, but who cannot teach Christianity, be- 
cause they have never learned it. Men educated in 
a country where the vices of caste, war and slavery 
not only exist, but are dominant and triumphant, 
and who are accustomed at home not only to give 
their practical influence in favor of those vices, but 
to quote what they call the ‘word of God’ in sup- 
port of them, are not only incapable of eradicating 
those vices from heathen nations, but are 
of the only instrument which can 
work ; they may know many —— about 





An examination of the his-| ¢ 





_ PROGRESS OF REFORMS. 
True reform is not volcanic in its operations. It 


from all its tributaries, and rushes fearless! a 
til it forms a of the regres Son 


unknown, so the origin and originators of most re- 
and tradueed Gy the world. 

lustrations of the truth of this are 
numerous in the world’s history, but there is one 
now existing in our own land, which, to our mind, 
is very striking. 

Just now the world is all agog at the enormity of 
slavery. The murmur of indignant voices rises al] 
over the land, and strong arms and stout hearts are 
wat at work to destroy the monster, or at Jeast 
to stay his further’ progress. A great reform is in 
operation. The dead sea of slavery rumbles and 
roars and ge its® bone ® waves heavily under the 
stron e of popular indi ion. rifyin 
Same bine fully begun. igen who wishes + to. ad 
vestigate the secret springs of human action, it is an 
interesting question, whence cometh this commo- 
tion? Whereand when did the work begin ? Who 
first aroused the sleeping sense of justice of the na- 
tion, and directed the ies of the ‘popular 
heart to the sufferings of the blacks ? 

Doubtless since the earliest ti and»in nearly 
all hearts, there has lurked.a sense of the wrong 
inflicted, but it took not bodily form, and cried not 
toldly out for justice, until some eighteen or twenty 
years since. ‘Then was heard the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, and saying, Repent ye, Re- 

nt! Then Garrison girded up his los, and went 
forth to battle with a nation, a nation proud of its 
institutions, and righteous in its own esteem. That 
he was opposed, denounced, imprisoned, mobbed, 
and nearly murdered, the world knows; and the 
world knows, too, how impotent were those acis.— 
The truth had been spoken—God’s truth—and, as 
the truth ever will, it found its way to the hearts of 
the people. In vain did ‘ gentlemen of property and 
standing’ swear and fight, in vain did dignitaries 
threaten, in vain did politicians spout sham _patriot- 
ism, and tremble for the safety of the ‘dear people,’ 
and in vain did religionists and priests lift up their 
hands in holy horror, and eall down curses on the 
heads of those who would disturb the ‘ established 
order of society.’ Slowly, but surely, the divine 
leaven worked in the hearts of the people, and now 
behold the change! 

Slavery is a dangerous evil, cries the united voices 
of millions, and in that ery how many once discor- 
dant voices blend! He who once assisted in placing 
a halter around the neck of an innocent man, is now 
shocked at the barbarities of the slave system !— 
They who but yesterday said that all abolitionists 
should be imprisoned, are now thrusting into jail the 
agents of the slaveholders! Loud-mouthed _politi- 
cians now shout themselves hoarse to prove their de- 
votion to human freedom, as once they shouted in 
defence of slavery! And pious priests drawl dole- 
fully over the iniquities of our ‘southern brethren,’ 
and pray for the liberation of the bondman, as erst 
they prayed for the destruction of his best friend! 
And do not all join in doing justice to the man who 
opened their eyes to this wickedness? Alas, for the 
perversity of human nature, no! The divine truth 
which he and his followers promulgated has forced 
itself upon their acceptance, but the promulgators 
they reject. And why? Because, as the Spanish 
proverb has it, the man who has done you an inju- 
ry will never forgive you. Shall they acknowledge 
themselves in error to those they once reviled as_to- 
tally in the wrong ? Pride and predjudice forbid it. 
And now comes the most lIndicrous part of their 
performance. Not only do they reject the early abo- 
litionists, but they become suddenly alarmed on ac- 
count of the injury they are doing to the good cause ! 
Pious, benevolent souls, how it grieves them to think 
of the good which might be done for the slave, were 
it not for these ‘ hot-headed fanatics.’ They, good, 
honest, consistent, conscientious men, are expend- 
ing all their sympathy for the slave in words, while 
those disturbers of the peace will persist in ca)ling 
for action! How provoking that the true friends of 
the slave should be thwarted in their good intentions 
by the rash measures of those deluded men. Now 
if all this is not the utmost height of the ridiculous, 
it is assuredly the lowest depth of the contemptible. 
Why, is it not as plain as the light of heaven, that all 
these mournful philanthropists are bankrupt, utterly 
bankrupt, and are trading on borrowed capital? Who 
aroused the public mind to a sense of the enormity 
of slavery ? The early abolitionists. Who gather- 
ed together the facts and statistics which now form 
the stock in trade of the politician? The early ab- 
olitionists. Whocreated that public opinion which 
the demagogue labors to propitiate, and before which 
the priest bows? The early abolitionists. And what 
power now holds the mass of the people up to a 
certain point in the anti-slavery faith? -The influ- 
ence of the early abolitionists. And yet ‘ gentlemen 
of leisure’ make speeches occasionally, and cal] them- 
selves tlie only true friends of the slave !—while the 
hard working, persecuted pioneers of the cause are 
his greatest enemies! ‘True, the pioneers have gone 
a long way in advance of the multitude, and have 
struck into strange paths, but we must remember it 
was their task to drag behind them a people with a 
very swinish propensity to bold back, and hence they 
had to advance a long way, in order to get the mass 
to move at all, They have gone far into the future, 
and the future will do them justice, 





An Exampte to Lanptorps. Robert Henson, 
the owner of some half dozen honses in South 
Trenton, called upon his tenants on Monday last, 
and learning from them that the present season had 
not furnished them with as remunerating wages as 
the past, voluntarily made a materia] reduction upon 
the rents he had been in the habit of receiving. 
Nobody will grudge such a man the wealth he has 
accumulated. 


The above fact has been extensively copied by the 
public press, but we do not see it any where men- 
tioned that the generous landlord was a colored 
man, though such we believe is the fact, Such an 
omission would hardly be made were a colored man 
guilty of crime, or any unworthy act. Then his 
color is kept prominent. and the whole class is made 
to bear his disgrace. But when a colored man does 
a noble or generous act, if it is not made an occa- 
sion of some new injustice or slander against the de- 
spised class, by treating it as a rare and remarkable 
event for ‘a negro, they may think themselves for- 
tunate. This may be a small thing of itself, but a 
little injustice against an injured people may help to 
do them a great wrong, and it should not pass with- 
out censure.—Penn. Freeman. 





Giorrixe ty nis Sname. Cassius M. Clay has 
written a letter to the National Era, in justification 
of the murder of Mr. Turner, in which he says: 


* There were but two alternatives—either to lie 
down and die like a dog, or stand up and fight like 
aman! And when you say that “ you have no doubt 
I mourn over this act,” you entirely mistake my 
feelings; and 1 will thank God if I shall be allow- 
ed to go down to my grave with no other stain upon 
my conscience than this.’ 


Poor Cassius! if this is your penitence for the 
awful deed by which you deprived a fellow-crea- 
ture of life, we think you need trouble yourself but 
little about any other ‘ stains’ upon your ‘ conscience.’ 
Such a diabolical spirit argues a conscience so 
black and crusted over by moral turpitude, that no 
crime is dark enough to add to it a deeper hue of 
guilt.—Christian Culizen. 





One War To Get rip or Inpians.—The St. Lou- 
is Union says that the State Congress of Chihuahua 
has passed an Indian Appropriation bill, to defray 
the ex of an Indian war, to be waged by for- 
eign chivalry under contract with the State Govern- 
ment. Major Chevallie, of renowned fame in Tex- 
as, with 25 well armed and well gai Americans, 
was the first to enter the field. terms of con- 
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likeness is so edaone, that it will be easily 


cognized by all who know him: 
~* An Old Friend” [Boston] maintains that we 
do not understand Mr. Bro the reviewer. 


his 

with no enemy in prospect, he seems 

“Like Orestes sleeping, with the furies watching 
Fo und.” 


And these furies are his passions, “all of his own 
composing,” as the ballad singer says in “ Festus.” 
Strange anomaly! He would knock a man down to 
prove that he was perfectly di jonate; he would 
talk to you a summer’s day about himself and his 
experiences, solely to show his self-denial and pro- 
found humility. ite is the humblest of men, yet he 
humbles himself to none. It is excellent to hear 
him discoursing of curb chains and bridles with the 
frothy bit between his teeth, and the ground flying 
from under him in his mad career. He will rein up 
some day, and then we may expect to see him carry 
himself like a rational creature, and speak common 
sense. Inthe meanwhile, he is doing more mischief 
than he will ever be able to repair.’ 





Siveunar Statistics.—A very curious statement 
was published in Paris by M.Bairet, a medical pro- 
fessor, relative to the number of suicides committed 
in France for 30 years, From the records of the 
police, the total number of suicides attempted to be 
committed were 6,782, and three-fourths of the indi- 
viduals were unmarried. We subjoin the relative 
numbers of male and female suicides :—Crossed in 
love, 97 males, 157 females ; jealousy, 39 males, 53 
femules; mortified pride, 27 males, females ; cal- 
urnny and loss of reputation, 97 males, 28 females ; 
remorse, 37 males, 12 females; disappointed am- 
bition, 110 males, 12 females; reverse of fortune, 
283 males, 39 females; gaming, 141 males, 14 fe- 
males ; other species of misconduct, 208 males, 79 
females ; domestic chagrins, 524 males, 250 females ; 
misery, 511 males, 594 females ; fanaticism, 1 male, 
13 females. 














Anniversary of the Great Fire.—One year ago to- 
day, hundreds of buildings were annihilated by the 
devouring element. ‘Those who witnessed the confla- 
gration will not soon forget its terrific sublimity. 

Long before the smoke had ceased to ascend from 
the ruins, the work of renovation was begun. Before 
the expiration of thirty days, over one hundred new 
edifices were commenced; and within the year, 
nearly three hundred have been completed. Most of 
them are spacious and elegant—far superior in dimen- 
sions and architecture to those destroyed. Not less 
than a million of dollars have been expended upon 
them; and the burnt district is now the most beauti- 
ful and attractive part of our ancient city.— Albany 
Journal, 17th ult. 


Melancholy. Three little girls, aged respectively 8, 
9, and 11 years, two of them sisters, were lately 
drowned in Boston. They had an infant in charge, 
whom they left on a pile of boards upon Bosworth’s 
wharf, and proceeded to play upon a raft of timber in 
the dock, from which they were precipitated into the 
water unseen, and drowned. Their bodies were re- 
covered after midnight. The infant was found un- 
harmed where they had left him. 


Fighting on both sides of the Grave.—A grave-yard 
riot took place at Flatbush, Long Island, a few days 
since, for - which several persons have been arrested. 
It appears that a man named O’Donnell, and a party, 
had arrived at the yard to bury a sister, who had died 
of cholera, and requested the grave-digger to inter 
her next to the wife of O'Donnell, who was also ly- 
ing there. ‘This he refused to do, and a fight ensued, 
in which thirty or forty persons were engaged, and 
some sound beatings given and received. 


Hard on the Virginians.—The Raleigh (N. C.) Times, 
speaking of Gov. Graham’s declining to accept the 
office of Minister to Spain, says—* Just as we expect- 
ed. Had it been offered to a Virginian, the result 
would have been different; as there is no case on 
record of a Virginian having ever declined an office, 
cr resigned one, or ever died when he had one, or 
ever lost one by not begging for it.’ 


Immense Capitol.—The capitol of Ohio, now in pro- 
gress of building, will be one of the largest and no- 
blest piles in the Union, It is of dressed stone, 304 
by 184, and covers a surface of 55,936 square feet. 
The capitol at Washington is not much larger, as it 
covers a surface of about 61,700 square feet. The 
material is found in the Sciota Valley, above Colum- 
bus, and is a species of marble or limestone very du- 
rable and beautiful. 


te" In the garden of Richard Dodge, Esq., Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H., there are growing upon a single vine 
eight cucumbers—the length of each is as follows :— 
4 tect 11 inches, 4 feet 8 in., 4 feet 5 in., 3 feet 6 in., 
3 feet 3 in., 2 feet 6 in., 2 feet, 1 foot 10 in. The 
greatest circumference of the largest is-7 1-2 inches. 
They are of different shapes, resembling clubs, snakes, 
coiled and uncoiled, bottles, with long necks, &e. 
Should the season continue favorable two weeks 
longer, no doubt but that some of them will attain 
the length of six feet or more, as their growth in 24 
hours is now about one inch. Beat this who can.— 
Boston Traveller. 


A New Scourge.—The Washington Republican.pub- 
lishes a letter from Hungary, in which a terrible 
scourge is said to have seized the Russian soldiers, 
known as the ‘lice pést.” The individual is attack- 
ed by vermin under the skin, which increase until the 
whole body becomes one mass of corruption. Hith- 
erto, no remedy has been discovered, and the person 
attacked is considered as doomed ; and the letter says, 
‘Hundreds have, at their own Solicitations, been 
thrown into the river, to terminate their sufferings.’ 


A Narrow Escape.—The superiority of felt over pa- 
per, to be applied to the bottom of ships beneath the 
copper, is well illustrated by the following singular 
fact. The ship Dorothe, sent on a voyage of discove- 
ry to the Arctic regions, was crushed between two 
fields of ice ; the shock was 80 tremendous, that seve- 
ral of the beams wnich support the deck were broken ; 
afid all on board expected she would founder; but to 
their surprise, no leak was discovered ; and hence it 
was thought that the beams were the ouly parts dam- 
aged. She arrived in England without leaking ; but 
when taken into the dock and . tripped, for the purpose 
of examining into her state, it was discovered that 
ninety-six of hertimbers under water were broken, the 
plank of the bottom deranged, and the felt had saved 
the ship. 


Fatal Result of Fumping from the Cars.—This morn- 
ing, upon the Concord Railroad, an unknown Irish- 
man was instantly killed by jumping from the cars 
while going at the rate of thirty miles an hour. It 
appears that he wished to go to Concord, and got 
into the downward train by mistake. About three 


miles this side of Manchester, upon being informed |, 


that he was in the wrong train, he rushed to the door, 
and before he could be stopped, jumped off. He was 
thrown against a stone with such violence, that when 
the train had been stopped and backed up to the 
body, it was found that he was dead, though no bones 
appeared to be broken.— Traveller, Sépt. 2. 


Preeept and Example, or Preaching and Practice.— 
It is said of Baxter, the celebrated divine, that, by 
continual kneeling in prayer, his knees became stiff 
and useless; but we hear nothing whatever of his 
benevolence. Howard, on the contrary, was so fully 
engaged in doing good, that he had no time to pray. 


A Fact, by Adin Ballou.—Some have claimed to be 
Democrats, Simon pure, secking nothing but the equal 
rights of all men; but in ascending the path of pro- 
gress, if they looked around and saw a negro behind 
them, they could cordially kick him back, for fear 
that he should become their own equals. 


Mel icide.—On Tuesday morning of last 
week, says the Boston Republican, Miss Laurena 
Dunbar, aged 19, was found dead in an outbuilding 
near her father’s house, in West Bridgewater, where 
she had secretly repaired for self-destruction. She 
committed the deed by cutting her throat with a 
razor. No reason can be assigned for this horrible and 
unnatural act. 


t= The will of Cyrus~Butler, Esq., recently de- 
ceased, was presented for probate yesterday. The en- 
tire property, all of which he has bequeathed to his 
relatives, amounts, we learn, to nearly four millions, 
the bulk ot which: passes into the hands of the fam- 
ily of his niece, residing in this city.— Providence 


Transcript. 
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The Starving Irish.—Blackwood’s Magazine states 
that at least 250,000 persons perished by famine in 
Ireland, in 1847, in consequence of the loss of the po- 
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—The Board of Health pore 
‘the Ist of May to the 30th of Augt of 
. were from cholera. : 

This mortality ix estimated as equal to’ one ‘im fif- 








teen of the. at thattime. Dr. Harrison, 
professor in the Ohio Medical College, died of the 
cholera ay morning. He was attacked the pre- 
vious 


Sr. Lous, Sept. 3, 1849. 

A letter has been received in this city from Round 
Islané, midway between Mobile and New Orleans, 
dated August 12th, which says that 1€00 men, con- 
nected with the Seeret Expedition, had arrived there, 
and would sail on board the ship Taney, on the 20th, 
for an island 100 miles distant from Vera Cruz. ~ 

The writer says that Sierra Madre is the ultimate 
place of destination. It is expected that 20,000 men 
wi!l rendezvous at a point near Vera Cruz, from dif- 
ferent seaports in the United States. 


t= Gharles Chauncey, Esq., a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar, died at Burlington, N. 
J., on Thursday last. 


Fatal Railroad Aceident.— At worth, near Mal- 
den, upon the Boston and Maine Railroad, Tuesday 
morning, a man whose name was stated to be Murphy, 
‘was run over and cut to pieces by a freight train. 


Slippery 'y.—The Baton Rouge(La.) Advo- 
cate. of the 15th inst., contains some dozen advertise- 
ments, offering rewards for the capture of runaway 
slaves. 


Slave Trade.—The slave trade, from all accounts, is 
carried on almost as extensively as ever between Bra- 
zil-and Africa, A Baltimore clipper is said to have 
made eleven voyages to Bahia (where there ate. a 


and cleared $400,000. 


Great Loss of Property.—It is estimated that. 10,000 
slaves have died of cholera in the Southern cities. 


Shot.—The notorious Capt. Howard, of Cincinnati, 
was shot, and it is supposed mortally wounded, on 
the 27th ult., by a Mr. Langsdown, on suspicion of 
improper intercourse with his wife. The wife of 
Howard, it will be recollected, killed her husband’s 
paramour some six months ago, and was tried in Cin- 
cinnati, and acquitted. 


A Fallen Divine.—A minister, navfed E. S. Lyons, 
of the Second Advent faith, preaching in Rochester, 
has been found guilty of adultery, and dismissed by 
his congregation. ae 

t= The Genesee Evangelist contains a notice by 
the Presbytery of Utica, to the effect that the Rev. 
John F. Scovil] has been deposed from the ministry, 
and excommunicated from the Christian church, 
upon his confession of licentious conduct. 


(# Another disgraceful affair has occurred in the 
English church. ‘The Rev. Mr, Rooks resided at Ex- 
eter, and was sued by Mrs, Brooks for the seduction 
of her daughter. The jury found a verdict of £100. 
On the trial, a series of most disgusting transactions, 
on the part of the clerical scoundrel, was proved. 
He procured, by the aid of drugs, several abortions 
for his mistress, used to read the prayers with her 
daily, and churched his illegitimate in his own par- 
lor. When he became tired of Mary Brooks, he dis- 
charged her from his service, and procured another 
victim. 


te The Rome (Ga.) Bulletin says that a destruc- 
tive flood occurred in Silver Creek, which has de- 
stroyed hundreds of acres of cotton and corn A 
dwelling-house, church, and many mills of different 
kinds, were carried away. 


te Capt. Daniel D. Henry, a Mexican prisoner 
with C. M. Clay and others, died at St. Louis on the 
17th ult. 


t= The recent experiments of a French physician 
have shown that snow, to the depth of only four 
inches, produces nine degrees of heat! This fact will 
enable us to understand how, in the icy climates of 
Greenland and Lapland, the inhabitants live comfort- 
ably in snow houses. 


te Dr. Jesse Wheaton, of Dedham, has left a 
legacy of $4525 towards supporting the Mendi Mis- 
sion, under the care of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, in West Africa. 


(= It is stated that during the late prevalence of 
cholera in St, Louis, three homeopathic..physicians 
treated 1567 cases, with a loss of only three per 
cent. 


Dartmouth College gnd Prof. Croshy.—We see by 
the papers that Prof. Crosby has dissolved his connec- 
tion with Dartmouth Colloze. It is understood that 
this change is the result of a change in, the Professor's 
theological opinions, he having discarded the doctrine 
of end'ess punighment, and ‘ written a book.’—Con- 
cord (N. H.) Democrat. 


t# Hannington’s Sacred Dioramas of the deluge 
and creation of the world, which were exhibited in 
Boston. last spring, have been destroyed by. fire in 
New York. Insured for $4000. . 


(= Fifty-three priests have been arrested at Rome, 
by the established court of the Vicar General, for 
having been present at the decease of the republicans 
killed imdefence of Rome, and for having inis- 
tered to them the last consolations of religion. 


(# The whole number of deaths in Boston for the 
month of August past exceeded 1000: In August, last 
year, the number was 543. 


Arrest of Col, Benton.—O}d Bullion was arrested on 
the 9th inst., in this town, (St. Joseph, Mo.,) at the 
instance of Judge Birch, for slander, in publicly 
charging Judge B. with improper conduct in his 
family. Colonel Benton has filed an answer, and 
petitioned for a change of venu to Clinton county, 
the residence of Judge Birch.—t. Joseph. Advertiser, 
Aug. ll, 


&? Mr. Duncan, a young gentleman of 20, son of 
the niece of the late Cyrus Butler, Esq., received a 
bequest of $150,000, in that gentleman’s will. 


t# Three thousand tourists have visited the White 
Mount.ins this season. 


t= A new invention has been patented in Eng- 
land—an ever-pointed pencil. ‘Twelve leads can be 
fed one after another, to the point. 


{# The Railway Depot of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, at Greenbush, is one of the largest in the 
country, being 800 feet in length, 100 in width, and 
covering two acres. It cost $140,000. 


t#" A Cheese, weighing 1,470 lbs., and measuring 
13 feet in circumference, was recently made:in Pe- 
tersborough, England, from the milk of 737 cows— 
all one miiking—there being more than 20 hogsheads 
of milk. 


te The Queen of England, on her arriving in the 
[rish waters, had her royaliy first acknowledgee by 
a poor fisherman, who rowed alongside her yacht, 
and presented her with a fresh salmon he had just 
taken. 


t# Six colliers were dashed to pieces at Kent, 
Eng., by being precipitated down the shaft, 194 yards 
deep. A seventh lived about an hour. 


= A medal in honor of Mazzini and the Roman 
Republic is to be struck in London, where a subscrip- 
tion is also opened for Italian exiles. 


Glry.—It is stated in a Western paper, that a 
number of boxes with dead bodies in them—the re- 
mains of Mexican soldiers who fell. in Mexico—have 
been stored in New Orleans for a long time past, with 
nobody toclaim them. One of them, marked *L. 
M. Pryor,’ contains, it seems, the body of Dr. Me 
Phail of Tenn., and was brought to New Orleans two 
years since. 


Daniel Webster and Henry Johnson.—When Mr. 
Webster was in our city, a few days ago, in walking 
along the wharves in company with Mr. Grinnell, he 
encountered our city crier, with bell in hand, holding 
it by the tongue. ‘This,’ says Mr. Grinnell, ‘is Mr. 
Johnson, our city crier, a leader among the colored 
people, and a red hot Free Soiler.’ ‘Well, Mr. 
Johnson,’ says Mr. Webster, ‘I see you are holding 
your tongue—it would be well for certain other gen- 
tlemen I know of to follow your example.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
replied Johnson, it would have been well for a certain 
other gentleman J know of, had he followed my ex- 
ample, instead of making pro-slavery speeches under 
a hot October sun in Virginia.’ Mr. Webster laughed 
heartily, and Johnson cut.— New Bedford Echo. 


te Mr. Joux Snorer, of the firm of Shorey & Co., 
of Boston, died on the 4th inst., at his residence in 
ores yar Se ee Hees. rites 
right man in his dealings, a very energetic reformer, 
who always spoke out the honest sentimenis of his 
heart, regardless of equences to himself, and an 
earnest cet’ Sikdlligind delleter on 40 the great quer- 
“tog which have’ the public mind for — 
last fifteen years. course, he sometimes gave of- 
fence by his of speech, but we do not be- 
lieve there is'a single person, among his numerous ac- 


dozen vessels engaged in the business) in four years, | 
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Ren who will not honor his memory.— Boston 
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TARRATIVE of. the Life of William W 
a Fugitive Slave. Written by himsey > 
plete edition, tenth thousand. Price 25 cts. Com, 
Anti-Slavery Harp: # collection of Songs for 
Meetings. Compiled by Wm. W. 5 
Second edition. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
Memoir of Rey, Abel Brown, 
C. 8S. Brown—62 1-2 cts. 
Despotism in Ameriea. 4th edition—25 cts 
Archy Moore, 25 cts. : 
The Church as it. is; or the Forlorn 
very, by Parker Pillsbury. Second ed 
and improved—15 cts. 
History of the Mexican War; or Facts 
ple, showing the relation of the United 


» Brow, 
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by his Companion, 


Hope of g 
ition—revaty 


for the Pens 


N : 
ernment to Slavery. Compiled from official a hs 
thentic Documents. By Loring Moody—29 -_ 
Liberty Minstrel (Clark’s) 50 cts. j 
Mr. Parker’s Sermon of the Moral and Spis; 
ee of Boston—15 cts. Pititual 
elations, &c. By A. J. Davis, la} 
ant—2 00; Davis’s oer 1 60. * Clairyoy, 
Christian Non-Resistance, by Adin Ballou 3g ex 


A Review of the Causes and Conseque . 
nue War. vy William Jag—Tb-cne. ee ae 
The Maniac and other Poems, by George ¢ 
ldigh—75 cts, Biiinsade. 
arles Sumncr’s Oration: The True Grande: 
Nations, best edition, at the reduced price of my he 
cents; and many other valuable anti-slavery Wo ro 
together with a good assortment of Books on Pj, 9 
ogy, Phrenology, and the Water Cure. —_ 
For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhj)) 
June 15. . 6mo. . 





| Medical and Surgical Office, 


No 3 Bromriey Street, Bostos, 


ee. all diseases affecting the human sysie, 
are treated on eclectic principles. ons 
of medicine contain invaluable truths—but yo " 
system comprehends all. We labor to accumnis, 
from each and all those truths, which have bore 1, 
test of practical experiment. We refuse to be «,. 
cumseribed, or limited, knowing that all that i. 
vine is progressive. We therefore gather our injo,, 
mation of disease and treatment from all source .., 
use all the remedies which the Creator has p 
for the cure of human infirmity. 

Our treatment is chiefly confined to CHRONI¢ api 
OBSTINATE cases which have arrested all tho op;, 
nary remedies, as Lung, Liver, Stomach and Uteriy 
complaints—Rheumatism, Scrofula, Old Sores, rt 
scesses, Fistulas, Piles, Worms, Dyspepsia, Nerrons 
Diseases, Spinal Affections, Catarrh, Diseases of tig 
Eyes, Ears, Throat, and every other part of the body 
internally and externally. “A 

Examinations made, and advice given in all cases 
WITHOUT CHARGE. . : 

JAMES McALLISTER & CO., Proprieton, 


“@ Office No. 3 Bromfield street, Boston, and Ny, 
127 Chambers street, New York. 
June 8 
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8. H. LLOYD'’s 
Daguerreotype Rooms, 


11 1-2 Tremont Row, 


Corner Pemberton Square, 
(Up only two flights of stairs.) 


IKENESSES executed in ANY weather, api 
4 neatly put up in Cases, Lockets, Frames, g, 
Prices reasonable, and within the reach of all, varying 
according to the style of the cases, &c. ; 
Possessing an excellent light, and every facility fr 
carrying on the business, he invites his friends, and 
all who may be wishing Daguerreotypes of themselyes 
or friends, to call and examine specimens. 
Entire satisfaction given, or the pictures not to be 
taken, 
.. _N.B. Instruction given in the art, and apparatus, 
&c., furnished. ” May 4 


The Great Remedy of the Age. 
DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 


ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA, 


PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 
tA the cure of Serofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, Ery- 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Coll 





Feet, sluggish Cireulation, &c. A swre and certain cure ae 


for Serofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 


never fail to remove, if taken according to direction, || 


and faithfully persevered in. 

The proprietors, after testing the virtues of this great 
medicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. It will 
assuredly eradicate any kind of humor from the sy 
tem, if the directions are strictly adhered to. We 
challenge the world to produce its equal. Any one 
doubting its efficacy can satisfy themselves thet it 
is a powerful instrumentality in the cure of disease, 
by consulting Dr. Clark's patients, in and about the 
city, who have taken it, and can testify to its healing 
powers. A great many have given it a trial, and we 
know not yet of a single person who has not derived 
either temporary or permanent benefit from its us. 

‘The following was ded us, and we insert it tor 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. The gentleman may be seen at his resident, 
7 4-2 Elliot st. 

Boston, April 27, 1849. 
Drs, Crark & Porter: 

GenTLEMEN—A little more than a year ago, | Ws 
taken with spitting blood, pain in my side and show: 
der, and strong symptoms of consumption, I sougt 
the advice of two eminent physicians of this city, w! 
sounded my lungs, and pronounced them badly d- 
fected, or very weak. They advised me to go in 
the country, as a change of air might be beneficial © 
me. I did s6, but with little hope of returning «liv. 
While there, I was taken worse than ever. A phys: 
cian was called to see me. He examined my lungs 
and said he could giva me no encouragement—sad + 
might live till Fall, but probably no longer. Mycity 
physicians, previous to my leaving for the country, 
said I should never get well. But I was induced 
try Dr. Clark, who gave me the Anti-Scrofulous Pa 
acea, and after taking it a few months, my health wa 
restored, and now I am able to attend to my busines 
I think your Panacea a medicine of great efficacy. I 
speak from experience. RALPH HOBART. 


MORE TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF DIS. 
CLARK & PORTER'S ANTI-SCROFULOU 
PANACEA. 

Drs. Crank & Porter : fe 
GentTLemeN—I have used your Panacea for Salt 

Rheum, not only on myself, but on others, and 

have been surprised at its results. It is, in my op 

ion, the mast efficient anti-humor medicine ever “* 

covered. My humor has-entirely disappeared 0 

hands, and Iam now entirely WELL. 

MARTIN HASKINS, M.?- 
Boston. 


Drs. Crank & Porter: 3 
Genriymen—I have tested the power of your! af 
acea in the case of my little boy, whose face ane ws 
have been entirely covered several months with oy 
bad humor, and I am happy to say it has an 

radical cure. In my opinion, it is the best mea 
ever up. ; 
ne porgengg Sengeshe LAWSON HOUGHTON. 
Mrsens. Crank & Porter: vet 
Gexriemen—I would cheerfully recommen’ ” 
Panacea as the most powerful medicine to my know’ 
edge now before the public fer the cure of nig 

and other humors. It has certainly effected * 


portant cure in the ease of my child, who has —_ 
time been. afflicted with a humor. I he ae 2? 


who have humors to make a trial of it. 
puffing ; it recommends itself. 
Hingham, June, 1849. 
(> Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. P 
per bottle. 


DARIUS EDDY. 
rice ¢! 


AGENTS. der the 
Samurt E. Kexpart, Nos. 4 and lt 
old State House, head. of State street, Bosto® | a. 
Davip Megan, Jr., corner Union and Sis 


ynn. 
Sytvanvus Dope, South Danvers. 
Hi. A. Porrer, Danvers New Mil's. 


ee § 
DR. HENRY W. WILLIAM 
AS removed to No. 10 Essex ——, an att" 

J | where he will continue to give parte 


tion to DISEASES OF THE EYE. __— 


WILLIAM CRAFT, 


d , 
EALER in New and Second Han 
] TURE, No. 62 Federal street, Boston. | ; 
N. B. All kinds of Furniture cleaned = repat 
with despatch, in the most satisfactory ae a 


‘The pat e of his friends and the p? ra) 
spaettully solicited. : 2 ne 
Wanted Immediately: .,, 


intelligent and active lad, sixtec! yer are* 
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a over, to learn the tailor’s trade. 
line to the subscriber, ng, a. onat: 
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